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EDITORIAL 


Dead Dilemmas and Living Paradoxes 


away . . . the new has come” (II Cor. 5: 17). The New Testa- 

ment has much to say about the new man, the new creation, the 
new commandment, a new name, a new garment, a new and living 
way, a new song, a new spirit, a new hope, new heavens and a new 
earth. To the seer on the Isle of Patmos came the fortifying and 
enlivening words, ‘‘Behold, I make all things new” (Rev. 21: 5). 


|: is the claim of the Gospel that in Christ “the old has passed 


I 


The newness of the Gospel was, of course, not unrelated to what 
had gone before, to the old, in other words. If the early Christians 
and their opponents recognized an element of novelty about the 
Good News, they also were constantly reminded that this was in the 
nature of fulfillment and not repudiation of what had gone before. 
Still, to have lived in those days would have surely been to sense the 
re-creative, dynamic power of the Gospel to transcend and go beyond 
the impasses and stalemates of a religious tradition that had degen- 
erated into a stultifying and barren traditionalism. 

A wholly new dimension of God’s will and purpose had been dis- 
closed in Jesus Christ, and nothing astonished his contemporaries so 
much as the way he defied inherited, sacrosanct traditions as he an- 
nounced and developed new doctrine which nevertheless was rooted 
and grounded in the old ways and beliefs. “You have a fine way,” 
he said, “‘of rejecting the commandment of God, in order to keep 
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your tradition!’””» When he was confronted with the questions and 
puzzles and riddles of the day, on which even the experts were di- 
vided, he frequently redirected the whole discussion by asking a new 
and quite unexpected question. If some one should ask, with ref- 
erence to the tedious debate on definition, ““Who is my neighbor?’— 
Jesus answers in a parable and by asking another question, “Which 
of these three, do you think, proved neighbor to the man who fell 
among the robbers?” 

Presumably this re-creative potential is not limited to the New 
Testament but is, or ought to be, the continuing character and trade- 
mark of the Christian faith in every age. ‘This, indeed, would pro- 
vide an instructive clue and criterion to the study of Church history; 
for we can say that the Church is really the Church when it is not 
only open to the new possibilities of the Gospel in the world but 
actually goes out of its way to encourage and promote such possi- 
bilities. We are today at least partially aware of this, and that is 
why we speak so much of the revival, renewal, witness, and mis- 
sion of the Church. Even our contemporary interest in traditioa 
is oriented in this direction. The special committee of the Faith 
and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches and 
Albert C. Outler’s exciting new book, The Christian Tradition 
and the Unity We Seek, interpret the paradosis as something to be 
handed on or over to succeeding generations not for its own sake 
or as an end in itself but in order to prod and remind the Church 
of its current responsibilities. 

Yet at the same time it is all too clear that in all too many respects 
the Church seems hobbled and hindered by its own native resistance 
to change, by the sheer inertia of inherited custom, by the tempta- 
tion to look backward rather than forward, by the perpetuating of 
a dead—rather than a living—tradition. Can it be said truthfully 
of us today in our Church life and preaching, in our religious teach- 
ing and theology, that “The old has passed away . . . the new has 
come’? We have all heard sermons, and listened to lectures, and 
read articles in religious journals which bore no contemporary copy- 
right whatever, which could have been preached and proclaimed and 
written twenty-five to fifty years ago without any considerable modi- 
fication in structure or message. Preachers and teachers are some- 
times surprised to discover that their congregations and students 
couldn’t care less for what is being declared to them as of first impor- 
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tance. The reason is not only that we continue to raise dead ques- 
tions no one is asking, but that we are unaware of the live questions 
that are being asked. 


II 


Speaking of the lack of creative new movements in current philoso- 
phy, Susanne K. Langer, in her stimulating book, Philosophy in a 
New Key, says, “If we would have new knowledge, we must get us a 
whole world of new questions.” And it has often been observed 
that our age needs not only new answers and solutions to the old 
problems but new ways of asking questions and raising issues so that 
the old may become new. This is certainly as true of theology as 
of philosophy. We may highlight this by saying that we need in 
our day to distinguish between dead dilemmas and living paradoxes. 

A dilemma (literally, two assumptions) suggests two (or more) 
alternatives involving a choice which is never easy to make because 
neither option seems to be adequate or satisfactory. Hence we speak 
of being on the horns (either of which can impale) of a dilemma, of 
Scylla and Charybdis (that useful rhetorical pair), of Hobson’s choice 
(which is no choice), of falling between two stools (because they are 
so far apart), of shuttling from pillar to post (aimlessly like a drunken 
man), of being caught in a cross-fire (as liable to be killed by one’s 
friends as one’s foes), and so forth. 

Such literary figures are not commonly found in theological text- 
books, but they give expression to a common device for representing 
basic problems and issues in theology. Indeed it would be possible 
and perhaps instructive to outline the history of doctrine with ref- 
erence to such alternatives, the trademark of which would be the sign 
for versus. Thus, one could speak of the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion us. the Graeco-Roman, of Athens vs. Jerusalem, of Arianism vs. 
Athanasianism, of Nestorianism vs. Eutycheanism, of Augustine vs. 
Pelagius, of Scholasticism vs. Mysticism, of Realism vs. Nominalism, 
of justification by faith vs. justification by works, of Luther vs. 
Zwingli, of predestination vs. freedom, of Calvinism vs. Arminian- 
ism, of Puritanism vs. Episcopacy, and so on, and on, and on. 

Now it must be said that many of the questions raised in these al- 
ternatives were live issues at one time or another, and some are still 
with us and perhaps others need to be revived in our day. But it is 
also true that this approach tends to divide too neatly into two ex- 
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tremes matters of great importance that defy such easy categorizing. 
In any case, the modern mood adopts a “plague on both your houses” 
attitude regarding many of these traditional options. And it is sim- 
ply a fact, for good or ill, that many of the older theological and ec- 
clesiastical issues which once divided denominations no longer exert 
any real influence or power. It has been said that, on the whole, 
our age is not in the mood for the kind of heresy hunts which we 
associate with past generations. That may mean we are merely 
tolerant in a complacent, indifferent way. But it may also mean 
that, like army generals, old controversies do not die, they only fade 
away. 


Ill 


A paradox (literally, contrary to opinion) suggests a statement or 
point of view at odds with common sense and popular, prevalent 
opinion, which nevertheless is deserving of serious attention since 
it may be true. A paradox tends to be in conflict with preconceived 
notions of what is reasonable or possible. (It is only by extension 
of this basic meaning of the word that we sometimes speak of a para- 
dox as being self-contradictory or absurd.) ‘Thus paradox implies 
conflict, tension, dialectic, and as a rational (not irrational) device 
it seeks to draw attention to ideas and truths which might otherwise 
be obscured or neglected. So Kierkegaard says that “‘paradox is not 
a concession but a category of thought,” and Tillich asserts that “the 
paradox is a new reality and not a logical riddle.’”” A dead dilemma 
differs from a live paradox not only because of the distinction of the 
qualifying adjectives but because a dilemma offers a choice falsely 
put, whereas a paradox asserts what is contradictory to received opin- 
ion, but which nevertheless may be true. 

According to this distinction, it would be easy to show that the 
Bible is on the side of paradox rather than dilemma. Whether we 
take the Old Testament prophets, or the Beatitudes, or the Judg- 
ment recorded in Matthew, chapter 25, or Paul’s assertion in II 
Corinthians 4: 8-11, we are in the atmosphere of paradox. So, 
too, in Christian thought whether we follow Tertullian, Augustine, 
Luther, Pascal, Kierkegaard, Chesterton, Barth, or Niebuhr, the 
paradox of theology is transformed into the doxology of faith. The 
Gospel as contrary to human doxa (opinion) is seen to be the doxa 
(glory) of God. 
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We can illustrate the difference between dead dilemmas and liv- 
ing paradoxes by referring to the shift of emphases in recent years 
regarding certain basic theological problems. For example, it now 
seems clear that the long-standing debate on reason vs. revelation is 
often nothing more than a dead dilemma when presented in a theo- 
logical context of a bygone age which was worried by questions we 
no longer ask in quite the same way. The older dispute seldom 
gets off the ground these days, partly because the terminology itself 
is ambiguous, and partly because philosophy and Biblical studies 
have immeasurably widened our understanding of both reason and 
revelation. 

The dilemma of myth vs. history, suggesting legend or fancy as 
over against concrete fact, has been completely redirected in our 
day by a deeper psychological appreciation of myth, by our reluc- 
tance to define history in exclusively objective terms, and by such 
Biblical experiments as ‘“demythologizing” and “‘remythologizing.” 

Christology has often taken the form of a dilemma by posing a 
choice between a Christ who was either human or divine. But 
Christology, surely, is the paramount evangelical paradox, affirming 
that “God was in Christ’’—contrary to human opinion as to such a 
possibility. And today, as the late Donald Baillie has so lucidly 
shown, we want no mere historicism and no more docetism. 

Again, that ancient and hardy dualism between sacred and secular, 
so monotonously rehearsed in pulpit and so complacently approved 
by pew, has been scrutinized anew in our day by those who boldly 
relate the Incarnation to the contemporary problems of Church and 
society, by those who sense the “religious” message of existential, 
even atheistic, literature and art, by those who affirm that the Church 
is the Body of Christ while taking seriously the division of its 
members. 


IV 


Whether we translate the Gospel into living paradoxes or not, the 
responsibility for proclaiming the meaning of God in Christ in ever 
new and fresh ways is laid upon us. In the revival of theology 
which our generation has been experiencing, stimulating insights 
and perspectives on the Gospel have been given to us. It is no 
accident that this new Biblical theology is now being challenged to 
produce, to transform and reform, to communicate. This will re- 
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quire of us in our preaching, teaching, and witness more than the 
discovery of techniques and devices. It will demand a whole new 
set of questions, not only about man’s estrangement from himself, 
the world, and God, but also about the faith that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself.” This supreme affirma- 
tion, be it noted, follows in Paul’s argument directly after the 
words with which we began—““The old has passed away . . . the 
new has come.” If we are to make this true of our day in every 
realm of life and thought, we must humbly but courageously under- 
take ‘“‘the ministry of reconciliation.” 
H. T. K. 


The Individual Amid Social Upheaval 


OUNG people today frequently describe themselves, or are 

) patronizingly so described by their elders, as “the beat gen- 
eration.” The symptoms of the modern mood are easily 
listed, not so easily analyzed or interpreted. Part of the answer is 


to be found in the feeling that amid the upheaval of uncontrollable 
social forces the individual seems lost, undirected, beat before he 
begins. The possibility of personal integrity and dignity in the 
midst of ambiguous social complexities is the theme of this issue 
of THEOLOGY Topay which seeks to explore some aspects of this 
problem particularly as it pertains to Christian faith. 


The devotional meditation on the shortest of all Psalms reminds 
us that in the midst of depression and disappointment we are called 
upon to “Praise the Lord!’’ This exhortation is no mere pious 
exercise or escape from reality but “the best corrective for a melan- 
choly spirit.” 

Joseph L. Mihelic is Professor of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegesis at the Theological Seminary of the University of Du- 
buque, Dubuque, Iowa. This brief exposition was presented last 
summer to the Conference of Theological Faculties of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., held at McCormick Seminary in Chicago. 


In his characteristic style, both provocative and witty, Professor 
Foreman discusses the good and the bad implications of ““The World 
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in Ferment.” Ferment itself is neutral, or better, it can work for 
good or for ill. The world, as everyone would readily admit, is in 
ferment, but what does this mean? ‘The discussion ends on the chal- 
lenging note that “Christianity causes ferment. Christian teaching, 
preaching, sacramental observance, that leaves life inert and without 
change, is dead yeast. It is dead seed. . . . Convince men that we 
must follow Jesus, and they will be accused, as he was, of stirring up 
the people.” 

Kenneth J. Foreman is Professor of Systematic Theology at the 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 


How is the individual, particularly the individual who tries to live 
a Christian life, to regulate his day-to-day existence in the midst of 
a society which more and more adopts a relativistic attitude toward 
all moral decisions? This is the problem raised in the article on 
“Ethical Relativism and Popular Morality.” ‘There is a tendency 
today, especially among intellectuals, to describe as moralistic and 
Puritanical any view which suggests there are absolutes for ethical 
behavior. On the other hand, people desperately want and need 
some kind of standard of values; they cannot always be making ex- 
istential decisions about life’s ambiguities! The article is deeply 
moving in its intimate and personal glimpses into a highly contro- 
versial and difficult issue. ‘The author clearly is anything but dog- 
matic, yet what he is groping after will be understood by many to 
express their own uneasiness in this whole matter. 

W. Burnet Easton, Jr., is Professor of Religion at Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri. He is the author of several books, the most re- 
cent being Basic Christian Beliefs (Westminster, 1957). 


The next two articles go together in treating the question of indi- 
viduality, first in terms of its formative elements, and second in terms 
of its possible re-integration toward wholeness and holiness. The 
one is a study in classical sources; the other in the relation of psy- 
chology and theology. Both insist that the Christian faith offers a 
unique window to look into the nature of individuality, character, 
and self-hood. 

T. Francis Glasson is the minister of Roupell Park Methodist 
Church in London. He is the author of The Second Advent (1945) 
and His Appearing and His Kingdom (1953). 
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Stanley Glen is Principal of Knox College, University of Toronto, 
Canada. He is the current Chairman of the North American Area 
Conference of the Presbyterian and Reformed Alliance. 


The problem of individual integrity in our social structures is 
world-wide. In his article on some phases of Church life in Europe, 
E. H. Robertson indicates how the Bible has become the source of 
new life for industrial workers and those who seek a group fellow- 
ship which formal church services are unable to provide. He notes 
that our world is largely an industrial world; yet “the Bible knows 
nothing of industry.’ Surprisingly, however, the Bible speaks, if 
not to industry, to individuals who work in industry. So, too, in 
the movement begun during the War, “house Churches”’ are giving 
a new meaning to small group Reape: which make Bible study 
a major feature of their life. 

The Rev. E. H. Robertson is now the Study Secretary of the 
United Bible Societies. He previously served as Assistant Head of 
Religious Broadcasting of the B.B.C., and is the author of an ac- 
count of the third world conference on Faith and Order, entitled, 


Lund 1952. The present article grew out of a series of talks given 
on the General Overseas Service of the B.B.C. 


One of the most difficult decisions young people are called upon 
to make these days is in regard to military service. In some ways 
the decision is made for them, yet in other ways the personal atti- 
tude and vocational response of each individual are also involved. 
In our semi-mobilized society, preparation for war is taken for 
granted, and even Sputnik—which might otherwise be acclaimed as 
a scientific achievement—assumes an ominous role as a symbol of 
power politics. How can the young person in such a world think 
of vocation, especially with reference to military service? The stim- 
ulating article by Bruce Morgan on this subject opens up a whole 
network of social and personal problems which all too often are side- 
stepped by those of us who talk piously about Christian vocation. 
‘When one participates in public worship one often hears petitions 
for the Almighty’s protection of ‘those who guard the ramparts of 
our freedom.’ But one seldom hears an invocation of God’s guid- 
ance to our young people in making a decision as to whether or not 
they will engage in military service, or as to the spirit in which mili- 
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tary service is to be undertaken. One has the distinct impression 
that little counseling from pastors is directed to these areas, and 
that Churches, pastors, and young people . . . simply ignore the 
problems.” 

Bruce Morgan is Assistant Professor of Bible and Religion at Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. He is the author of the 
study report, Called in Revolution (1956), which grew out of the 
Student Volunteer Movement Quadrennial Conference in Athens, 
Ohio. He has served as a missionary to China and Thailand, as a 
Westminster Foundation Director at Princeton University, and for 
this current year he was awarded a Danforth Foundation Teacher- 
Study Grant to complete his doctoral dissertation at Princeton 
Seminary. 


H. T. K. 


NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A notice of expiration of subscription and a renewal form with 
return-postage envelope are inserted in the last issue of THEOLOGY 
Topay under either the one-year or two-year subscription plan. It 
would be a great help in keeping our office records in order if sub- 
scribers would return their renewal forms promptly. If we receive 
renewal orders weeks after the expiration date, it means that the 
subscriber’s name has been taken off the active list and one or more 
issues will be missed. As we have noted before, ‘THEOLOGY ‘TODAY 
operates on a very tight budget with a minimum of office expense. 
This enables us to keep the subscription rate as low as it is. So 
please return your renewal form as soon as possible. 





PRAISE YE THE LORD! 


By Josepn L. M1HELIc 





N the shortest of all Psalms, Psalm 117, the unknown Hebrew 
peet calls on all nations to praise the Lord: 


Praise the Lord, all nations! 

Extol him, all peoples! 

For great is his steadfast love toward us; 

And the faithfulness of the Lord endures forever. 
Praise the Lord! 


All are subject to spiritual depression, prone to worry and anxiety. 
The causes may be different for each person. Some of these may be 
real and others purely imaginary. The fact, however, remains that 
all of us have periods in our lives when our minds are like arid des- 
erts, our souls are heavy with the cares of this world, and our hearts 
are empty of compassion and love for everyone except ourselves. If 
at such times we have nothing beyond ourselves, life with its re- 
sponsibilities will break us. It will make us physically neurotic, 
intellectually lopsided and spiritually cynical. Praising God on 
such occasions is the best corrective for a melancholy spirit, and the 
singing of a hymn of praise may do more for us than a dose of tran- 
quilizing pills. For as soon as we commence to praise God, we be- 
gin to realize the untold blessings that we have received from his 
gracious hands. Praise lifts our minds from the contemplation of 
self, and directs them to him who is “the fountain of life” and in 
whose light we see life in its proper perspective. 

Such too, no doubt, was the case with this and other Psalmists 
whose poems of praise have been preserved for us. And yet, any- 
one who is acquainted with the tragic history of Israel knows that, 
according to our popular standards of well-being, Israel had actually 
very little cause to sing praise to God. Nevertheless, one Psalm 
after another calls Israel to express her gratitude to God in a happy 
song, and does so with such a spirit of joyful abandon that puts us, 
who are surrounded by such an incredible amount of material bless- 
ings, to shame. 

In such Psalms there is an enthusiasm for God. Just to be in his 
presence was enough for the Israelite. It mattered not that the 
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drudgery of his daily existence was hard, that the elements of nature 
and the greed of his fellowmen might rob him of his meager earthly 
possessions and bring him and his family near starvation. He still 
had God, the Lord of Hosts, whom he could always trust and who 
in time would redeem and vindicate him. Therefore, the worship 
of God was not only his dearest duty, but also his highest privilege. 
He would permit nothing to keep him from the performance of this 
duty, nor allow anything to mar the enjoyment of this privilege—to 
sing praises to God. 

As we meditate on this Psalm or on other similar Psalms of ancient 
Israel, we find repeated emphasis on the greatness of God’s hesed 
which we translate as “steadfast love,” and on his enduring ’emeth 
which we render as “faithfulness” or “truth.”” Man—and he has not 
changed since the time of the Psalmist—man, because he is a mere 
creature, is small-hearted, narrow-minded, parsimonious and vacil- 
lating. But God, because he is God, is great in his goodness, prodi- 
gal in his love, and eternal in his faithfulness. His generosity is 
beyond our creaturely understanding. He gives where we would 
withhold. He has compassion where we would be ruthless. He 
forgives where we would exact the last drop of blood. He loves 
where we would hate. He saves where we would destroy. 

But while the prophets’ and the Psalmists’ disclosure of God’s love 
and faithfulness is indeed profound, and moves us to praising God, 
it could not move Israel to repentance. And except for a hint here 
and there, it was limited only toward Israel. ‘Therefore, the Psalm- 
ist’s call, ‘Praise the Lord, all nations!’’ was only a pious hope, a 
hope that found no response outside of Israel. Not until the Cross 
and Calvary, the Resurrection and Pentecost took place, was man 
able to begin to realize, on the one hand, the profound greatness of 
God’s grace and love, and on the other, the abysmal depravity of 
the human heart and sin. 

The Apostle John realized this when he wrote those memorable 
words which we quote so glibly, yet comprehend so slightly: “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only Son... .”. The Apostle 
Paul knew it, when in Romans 8: 38 he declares: 


For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things pres- 
ent nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor anything else in all creation 
will be able to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


We, too, should know it, and spread the knowledge abroad, and call 
all nations to sing praises to God, the Father of ovr Lord Jesus Christ. 








THE WORLD IN FERMENT 


By Kennets J. ForEMAN 


unstable condition. But by ferment I do not mean now just 
any act of violence. When I was a boy in Evanston, the 
Chicago Record at the breakfast table used to bring news, regular 
as the sunrise, of murders in Chicago. ‘That is not the kind of fer- 
ment I chiefly mean, although murder is about as disturbing an 
event as ever happens. If you ever read or saw or heard the story, 
“Lottery,” you will not forget how in that imaginary community, one 
murder a year was part of the accepted pattern of life, as regular as 
the spring corn-planting. The murder in that story is not the 
ferment. The ferment is the thought that occurs to one and another 
that this pattern is not as it should be. The ferment is in the pro- 
test against the custom, the ferment is in the threat of change. 
Fermentation can be good or it can be bad. You do not have to 
be a lover of beer or wine to be persuaded that fermentation can on 
occasion be necessary and right. Any one who loves raised bread 
of any kind, yankee style or southern, welcomes ferment in the dough. 
There has been argument, in some quarters, as to whether Jesus in 
the parable of the leaven meant to predict that the world would grow 
worse or better. I for one think that in that parable, taken in the 
context of his other parables, Jesus was thinking of leaven as a good 
thing. The kingdom of heaven is like the leaven, he said,—not like 
the dough. The kingdom of heaven creates ferment, where ferment 
ought to be. But it does so in a way quite the opposite of violence. 
On the other hand, ferment can be bad. If you put up berries and 
later on go to your shelf only to find one of the jars was insufficiently 
sealed or otherwise mishandled, so that the berries “worked,” so that 
the jar was broken, you rightly regard that fermentation as bad. 
So, let us take ferment as a neutral word to begin with. What we 
mean is a state of agitation, of incompleteness, of imbalance. If a 
thing is in ferment it is neither what it was, nor what it is going to be. 


B “ferment” let us understand disturbance; an upset, agitated, 
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I 


There can be no doubt that our world is at present in ferment. 
Ask anybody, anybody who can read, anybody who believes what he 
hears. Ask him: Is the world in a disturbed, agitated state? He will 
think you more than a little stupid to ask such a question. Of course 
the world is in ferment. Your morning paper brings you every day 
fresh confirmation of the fact, and I do not mean in the crimes col- 
umns chiefly, though they have something to do with it. I suggest 
that when we use this word, we mean much that we can express in 
the multimeaningful phrase, “the world is undone.” When we 
speak of a world “undone,” we can mean any one of three things, 
and all of them are true. One is that the world has come apart at 
the seams, or as we say in the South of mentally incompetent people, 
it does not have all its buttons. In this sense, when one speaks of 
the world in ferment one is not making a report on the state of the 
union, but on the state of disunion. Another meaning of the word 
“undone” is that the world is tumbling into despair,—we are undone, 
we are ruined. In this sense ferment is a sign of internal rottenness, 
of profound and perilous weakness, of poison at work within. ‘The 
world in ferment is a spoiled world, a ruined world. But then the 
word “‘undone” has another meaning: an unfinished world, a world 
begun but not yet complete. A world in ferment, in this sense, is 
neither satisfying nor stable, it needs watching; but the ferment is a 
stage on the way to stability. It is the preliminary, the sign and 
foretaste, of better things to come. 

In any case, when the world is in ferment it is not staying put. 
Whether the opposite of ferment is stability or inertia, ferment in the 
good sense stands for the instability of motion, for the dynamism that 
overcomes inertia. In the bad sense, ferment stands for the in- 
stability of a fall, for all the demonic discreative forces, for the 
“something there is that doesn’t like a wall,” for the breakdown of 
good patterns, like the wild spreading of cancer cells. A world in 
ferment cannot be described by old formulas, cannot be forced back 
into old patterns, cannot be cured by old remedies, cannot be com- 
forted by old reassurances. 

What we are talking about is not simple change, planned, orderly, 
controlled. Ferment suggests more what is actually going on, the 
kind of world this is: one in which changes do come, but unscheduled, 
often out of sight, unpredictable, unclear, uncontrollable, resisted, 
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partial, confusing. Orderly change is plainly valuable, and con- 
serves value. ‘The kind of change which the word ferment is in- 
tended to describe is not plainly valuable; even good ferment may 
destroy some values before it has brought forth any other values to 
take their place. 

My branch (Southern) of the Presbyterian Church a few years ago 
made far-reaching changes in its structure and the organization of its 
functions. These changes were thought out by an able committee 
whose members were not volunteers but had been drafted by the 
Church. The General Assembly considered the changes carefully, 
listened to the reasons given for each one, and with little objection 
adopted the proposals. And almost everybody has been happy about 
it ever after. ‘That was not ferment. But my part of the United 
States is now undergoing some social changes, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to describe the state of the South as one of ferment. ‘Taken 
together, these changes are just what I said, an almost classical ex- 
ample of the fermenting kind of change,—uncontrollable, resisted, 
partial, confusing, not plainly valuable, not approved by all good 
men, and destructive of some values. 

But the South is not the only place where ferment is going on. 
Illustrations are too numerous to mention. My own little list—a 
small selection of fermenting areas—will, I dare say, be criticized, and 
other points added in any full discussion. 


II 


We all realize that the ferment of the world is caused by, and ex- 
ists in, people and their relationships. Some years ago Stephen Lea- 
cock, economist and wit, reported that he had found the sure way to 
cure all the ills of campus life. He had studied the matter, he said, 
and all signs pointed one way: all college problems rooted in the 
student body. Abolish the student body, he said, let the professors 
go around lecturing to one another—they have no other form of con- 
versation. Well, that isa sound proposition. The only way I know 
to sterilize this earth once and for all against every kind of fermenta- 
tion, would be to abolish the human race. Every human being 
is a possible focus of infection. Where two or three are gathered 
together, as every movie script-writer knows, there is material spoil- 
ing for trouble. Then when you get large masses of people together, 
and especially when you set down close together peoples or classes 
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or groups who have hitherto had little or nothing to do with one 
another, then you need not be surprised if fermentation sets in. 

The simple population statistics of the United States show where 
some of the contemporary ferment is and why it can be expected. 
In 1790 there were only twenty-four urban places in the entire United 
States, containing a total of 200,000 persons, or five percent of the 
total population. By 1950 there were 4,741 cities containing a total 
of 96.5 million persons, or sixty-four percent of the total U. S. popu- 
lation. Along with this jamming-together of people in cities goes 
inevitably the growth of slums, what has been called a twentieth cen- 
tury hangover from a nineteenth century building binge. All this 
has been intensifying and speeding up in the most recent years; be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 eighty percent of the total population growth in 
the U. S. was in urban areas; metropolitan areas increased by twenty- 
two percent while rural areas grew only six percent. 

This would make problems enough if we were all one color. But 
race complicates crowding. I should rather say, the crowding to- 
gether of masses of people with entirely different backgrounds—such 
as Puerto Ricans in Harlem, Alabama farm hands in Louisville, or 
Kentucky ridge-runners in Detroit—all this simply invites explosions. 
At the start of the Uncivil War about ninety percent of all Negroes 
in the United States lived in the South. By 1950 the proportion of 
Negroes in the South was down to sixty-eight percent, and sixty-two 
percent of all Negroes in the United States live in cities. “The whole 
thing is accelerating faster than we might have expected. By 1975, 
it is estimated, our population will be up between 207 to 228 million 
persons. If that comes true, as seems likely, we shall have had an 
increase, in the twenty-five years between 1950 and 1975, of fifty-five 
to seventy-five million persons; that is, believe it or not, we shall have 
added in that quarter-century as many persons as lived in all the 
United States in 1900. Negroes, by 1975, may well make up from 
one fourth to one third of our large cities.* 

All this may seem ominous. At all events, the grandson of the 
famous Charles Darwin has predicted that before another million 
years of man’s occupancy of the earth, we shall be “felted together,” 
living like ants or worse. Now when two ants meet, their first ques- 
tion is: What can we two do together? On the contrary when two 
tigers meet in the jungle, their first question is: Which one of us is 


* Figures from Social Progress, June, 1957. 
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going to leave here alive? Considering that we bring to the anthill 
the morals of the tiger, and also that we have managed to get along 
together—I mean the race as a whole, not any particular race—we get 
along together because we do not have to live together, I say the mere 
pressure of population would cause disturbance enough even if noth- 
ing else were involved. 

When we add to all this the general world-wide fact of displaced 
peoples, of the thirty millions of refugees, of migrations on enormous 
scales, of the pressure of overpopulation in India and Japan and else- 
where; when we reflect that not since 1914, if then, has the population 
of the world been stable, and when we reflect that periods of 
V dlkerwanderung have always been specially periods of great ferment, 
we cannot expect our world to be everywhere calm and placid. 


III 


Let us mention a few specific instances. There is, for example, 
ferment in the world of thought. Contrast the thirteenth century 
with the twentieth, in philosophy. So far as western Europe was 
concerned, there was in those days only one philosopher. Between 
Aristotle and the Holy Father everything had been settled: ipse dixit. 
There are quarters where this is still the case; yet even neo- Thomism 
has today its foes without and also those within who reinterpret it in 
ways that might surprise the sage of Monte Cassino. ‘Then in Hegel's 
time everything outside Catholic circles seemed about to be settled; 
Hegelians to this day are so fond of talking of their viewpoint as 
THE philosophy that they have hypnotized even a good man like 
Brunner into supposing that philosophy means Hegelianism. But 
into the middle of Hegel’s placid pool splashed that impertinent and 
uninvited Kierkegaard—and now look at philosophy. To get back 
to our basic metaphor a moment, that is a very good example of 
ferment. After SK’s death you might have thought nothing at all 
had happened. Philosophy went on its complacent way and paid 
the mad Dane no mind atall. But underneath all the neat syllogisms 
and syntheses the ferment of radical surds was working, to emerge in 
our times in existentialisms, some of which would again astonish the 
man who started it all. 

If philosophy is in a state of disturbance, so is science. That sooth- 
ing phrase, “‘science says,” can no longer be invoked to settle all 
human problems. Every scientific dogma produces a heretic some- 
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where, or a swarm of them. ‘Textbooks in science go out of date 
faster than they can go out of print. Alike in theoretical and in 
practical sciences change is the order, or I should say the disorder, of 
the day. The construction crews are hardly done retooling for a 
new approach to the airplane, or high octane gas, or a cardiac opera- 
tion, or whatever you are after, before the research men are already 
at work finding out good reasons for scrapping these costly improve- 
ments yet again. 

Law too seems to be in a kind of ferment. The conception of law 
itself is no longer one on which all jurists agree. Once upon a time 
human law was thought of as the expression of the divine law, un- 
changed and unchangeable. Nowa teleological concept of law seems 
to be arising. It is not a planned change. Like many types of 
fermentation, this change can take place only in a pretty warm cli- 
mate. And the climate of Anglo-Saxon opinion, at any rate, has 
changed for the warmer. Over an entrance to the Yale Law School 
is an inscription to the effect that law is a living growth, not a dead 
code. Law is the effort to realize certain ideals—at least, such is the 
view of many. Many others in the legal field resist this. ‘The old 
patterns of precedent, so satisfying for so long, still satisfy some. 
It is precisely in the conflict of the old with the new that you have 
the ferment. And this is not only in the basic concept of law itself, 
but in particular working concepts. What, for example, is equality? 
It was one thing in 1776, another in 1896, and still something else in 
our present time. 

In education and in theology I have even less need to say a word. 
We are all aware of the ferments here. We stand where theology 
and education meet. Recently I received the prospectus of a pro- 
posed book explaining key concepts in contemporary theology. ‘The 
list starts: abyss, agape, anxiety, autonomy, being-itself, creative event, 
crisis, demonic, demythologizing, depth, despair—all the way through 
the alphabet to verification, void, and Word. I do not recall hearing 
a single one of these concepts discussed, certainly not in their present 
contexts, in my time in the seminary as a student. If some of the 
words were used, it was with different denotations. ‘That single list, 
whatever you might think of the book dealing with it—and it leaves 
out a great deal, that single list is an index of the ferment that is 
going on in contemporary theology. When a book seems necessary 
to explain so many basic ideas, it is quite obvious that a theological 
ferment has been in process. 
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Coming from the world of thought to the more practical world, 
nearly everywhere we confront agitation and turmoil—situations 
which are unclear, ambivalent, in unstable equilibrium. Social pat- 
terns show constant change, and not all orderly. Youth are in fer- 
ment, we are told, though there is considerable evidence to show that 
among college youth of the present era there is a sad lack of ferment, 
but rather an unthinking acceptance of the current patterns, an in- 
clination to ride the waves rather than battle the current. At any 
rate, if there is ferment anywhere among youth, this is as it should 
be. 

But elements of society one would think more stable are also in un- 
rest. The position of women, for instance, is even yet not clearly de- 
fined. This may arise from the nature of the times or the nature of 
women. Some of us can remember the era of the suffragette, and the 
women who seemed to think that if their sex once obtained the vote, 
it would not only solve the unrest of women but many other problems 
as well. Now women have had the vote a long time, but in the 
Church the status of women is still being debated. Not all branches 
of the Reformed Church have settled it as the U. S. A. Presbyterians 
have done; yet one may venture to wonder whether admitting the 
legal and theological right of women to bear high office in the 
Church will have settled all problems connected with them once and 
for all. In that most personal of all relationships between men and 
women, marriage, my own denomination sees the confusion abroad, 
and would like to come with a clear Christian word. But for years 
now we have sought for that word in vain. One ad interim com- 
mittee brings up a new chapter on marriage, for the constitution; 
the Church rejects it and discharges the committee and starts afresh. 
The second committee deadlocks, and now a third committee has 
been appointed, and the Church is still of a sorely divided mind. 

As for the Negro, it is amazing that only one tenth of our whole 
population should be the center of so much problematic thought, the 
cause, let us say, of so much fermentation. The problem may have 
been exaggerated far beyond its true proportions; but the ferment 
is there all the same. One missionary in Ceylon told me that the 
greatest single obstacle to the acceptance of Christianity in his part 
of the world is unchristian race relationships in America. Whether 
he was right or wrong, the fact is well known that our race troubles 
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get more notice in Asia than anything else we do, say, or suffer. In 
Korea I saw a picture of our Louisville superintendent of public 
schools in the Seoul paper, the first Louisvillian to have that honor 
I think; all because Dr. Carmichael has been active and successful 
in creating a favorable climate of opinion for integrated schools in 
our city and county. Nothing else Carmichael could have said or 
done, short of getting elected President, would have got his picture 
into a Seoul paper. 

Now our racial ferment is peculiar in all the world, for while the 
race problem is everywhere, what we have is absolutely unique. I 
do not know of a parallel to it, in modern times at least. A race who 
were all originally slaves, not native aborigines but imported, every 
one—this race was liberated all at once by an act of violence, not by 
themselves nor by their masters, but their masters’ conquerors; and 
then this race was not taken away anywhere, but left right where 
they had been, in the presence of their former masters. (What would 
Moses have done if he had had to take his Israelites straight back to 
Egypt?) I do not know of any case in history where a suddenly en- 
franchised race made such progress in so short a time as has been the 
case in America. What is called a race conflict is, in my judgment, 
a class conflict. You have only to reflect on the great difference 
between the white man’s attitude toward the Negro, and his attitude 
to Indians. At all events, conflict there is; the ferment was here 
before the Supreme Court officially heard of it; and the ferment has 
been intensified in these past few years. There is now what can 
only be called a cold war going on between certain Southern states 
and the authority of the federal government. This spreads to the 
Church and may even be fomented by the Church. Thus the 
Church, which is partly responsible for the ferment that produced 
the Supreme Court’s decision, is also partly responsible for the differ- 
ent kind of ferment which has followed it. 

In the economic world, in America we seem to many observers to 
have reached a level plateau, or a steady spiral, of prosperity; but yet 
we can detect some economic ferment both in theory and practice, 
Ithink. All you have to do is to listen to a nonmodern Republican 
talking about a modern one, and you can see that what the word 
“conservative” means, in economic outlook, is certainly not yet agreed 
upon. As for practical economics, the Suez canal, that symbol of 
unrest, wants to be paid only in one of two currencies, Swiss francs 
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or American dollars. Egypt wants the canal, but does not want to 
be paid for its use in Egyptian money. There is a story of Mexico 
in one of its financial crises. Some one proposed to make war 
on the U. S. A. “After we lose the war,” this adviser said, ‘‘the 
Americans will come in and give us aid and stabilize our currency 
and put us on our feet. They always do.” “Yes,” said a more 
cautious soul, “but suppose we win the war—what then?’’ It is hard 
for an American to realize that over a large part of the world, no one 
knows how much the money he holds in his hand is worth. If that 
does not spell ferment . . . ! 

The kind of ferment that would occur to most of us first, is in inter- 
national relationships. Merely to call the roll of a few nations which 
once Americans would have called unimportant: Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Albania, Yugoslavia, Kenya Colony—nations 
dead, dying or in mortal agony—to call the roll is to feel a kind of 
“cauld grue” along the spine. There are names which no longer 
ago than my childhood were symbols of stability, monotony, the petri- 
fied and changeless: China, Tibet, Egypt, India, Russia. Today 
these are world centers of ferment, unpredictable and frightening to 
the western mind. 


V 


Now, what can be said about all this? Let me mention a few 
things. (1). For one thing, it is of no use to comfort ourselves with 
the fact, which is a fact, that the world is not in ferment everywhere. 
It is not; but that is about as comforting as to note that a flat tire is 
flat in only one place. There is no way to isolate the ferments of our 
times. When the globe can be personally encircled in less than 
forty-eight hours, when we all live next door to everybody in the 
world, it is pretty hard to isolate any particular trouble spots and be 
sure they do not spread. 

(2). The world has always been in ferment. The human world 
has seen many changes, and many of the mightiest of these have been 
altogether unforetold and uncontrolled. If seminaries are preparing 
men to serve the modern world, we cannot do it by simply preparing 
them to live and serve and preach to yesterday. You have seen the 
slogan: “Prepare for the future; it’s where you will spend most of 
your life.” We must prepare our people to expect change and not 
always to be frightened by it. 
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(3). Ferment is usually out of sight a long time before it becomes 
noticeable. You know the famous story of the King of France who 
for the last six days before the Bastille fell wrote in his diary the 
single word Rien: Nothing. Nothing, nothing, and then the Bastille 
exploded in his face. If the King had been able to get out and talk 
with the people who knew, he would not have thought things were 
so dull. So the minister who does not get out and do more than talk 
to his people—talk with them, get under their skins, find out what 
is really on their minds—that minister will never recognize ferment 
in his own parish. 

(4). Remember, some ferment is good. It is prelude to destruc- 
tion; it is also prelude to new life. Through tribulation we 1nust 
enter the Kingdom of God. Ferment may be evil in itself, but 
sometimes it is the only way to something better. Being half-shaved 
is an unstable, stupid way to be; but I do not know any way to be 
shaved without being half-shaved first. 

(5). Christianity causes ferment. Christian teaching, preaching, 
sacramental observance, that leaves life inert and without change, 
is dead yeast. It is dead seed. ‘True Christianity causes ferment, 
good ferment. It was complained of the first Christians that they 
were turning the world upside down. Christianity has always been 
subversive. Convince men that we must follow Jesus, and they will 
be accused, as he was, of stirring up the people. Once convince per- 
sons that they are children of God, and they will not remain slaves. 
Convince them that God really wants a different world, not only a 
different world from this, but wants this world to be different, and 
you have people sharing the discontent of God. ‘The wine of Jesus’ 
spirit will not stay long in old wineskins. ‘Christ is the answer” 
is a slogan, a good slogan if you know what it means. But we ought 
not to forget that the other side is also true: “Christ raises questions.” 











ETHICAL RELATIVISM AND 
POPULAR MORALITY 


By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 


OR some time I have been growing increasingly disturbed by 

a problem of Christian morality which I think needs more 

serious facing than it has been receiving. This problem came 
to a head for me in a debate on sex and contemporary culture car- 
ried on in Christianity and Crisis (April 29, July 8, and July 22, 
1957) between Dr. Robert Fitch and Dr. Tom Driver. Fitch, in 
an article summarizing his recent book, The Decline and Fall of 
Sex, criticizes our contemporary sex morality, or lack of it, espe- 
cially as revealed in current literature; and Driver criticizes Fitch 
vigorously for his oversimple moralism and Puritanism (as well as 
his lack of critical literary discernment). I got in briefly on one 
round of the debate, and what I should like to do here is to try to 
spell out a little more precisely the problem as I see it. 


I 


For about a generation now, among Christian intellectuals there 
has been an increasing tendency to eschew and condemn moralism 
and anything that might be called Puritanism. ‘This tendency has 
resulted from a combination of causes, all interrelated. One is the 
revival of orthodox theology, with its recognition that all men are 
sinners and that neither our motives nor our accomplishments are 
ever as pure as we should like to think. Another is the hard histori- 
cal experience of the Twentieth Century, which has been very dis- 
illusioning. ‘The Twentieth Century dawned rosy red; God was in 
his heaven and all was right with the world; mankind was on the up- 
ward march. For the secular this meant that we should soon build 
a utopian City of Man. The religious may have called it the City 
of God (or the Kingdom of God), but it was to be built on earth, 
and both the secular and the religious meant pretty much the same 
thing. An older friend of mine tells of attending a student confer- 
ence in 1912 where the leading speaker “proved” to everyone’s satis- 
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faction that there could never be another major war! A generation 
or two ago there were certain absolutes to which a man could hold 
with confidence: God, the Ten Commandments, progress, pacifism, 
the labor movement, and so forth. One by one they have fallen by 
the wayside or become highly doubtful, at least to intellectuals. 
This experience has been disillusioning and it is inevitable that 
Christian intellectuals have been profoundly affected. ‘To a large 
degree the resurgence of orthodox theology has been a response to 
this experience. 

Along with the abandonment of social absolutes there was a par- 
allel loosening of personal moral absolutes. It began among the 
“emancipated” in the ‘twenties following World War I as a throw- 
ing over of the Victorian morality which was looked upon, probably 
with some justification, as too artificial and hypocritical. It was en- 
hanced by the practical philosophy which has become prevalent in 
America, that cash on the barrel-head justifies anything. It must 
be nearly thirty years ago that Norman Thomas (I believe it was) 
first remarked that the average father says to his son, “My son, go 
out and make money—honestly, if possible!” And it must be at 
least as long ago that I first heard the still popular cliché: “Be good; 
but if you can’t be good, be careful. If you can’t be careful, don’t 
name it after me!” 

In the mid-nineteen-twenties I attended a student conference at 
Blairstown, New Jersey. One of the students committed an infrac- 
tion of the rules, I forget what. He was brought before the leaders 
of the conference for disciplining. One of the leaders challenged 
the boy point blank, “You know what is right and what is wrong, 
don’t you?” The boy guiltily answered, “Yes.” Both assumed that 
right and wrong were absolutes and easily discernible. Today we 
are far less certain, and with some reason. Let me illustrate. We 
still teach our children that it is wrong to lie, steal, cheat, forge, mis- 
represent, and murder. In the underground movement in World 
War II every one of these vices became necessities at times and were 
practiced by sincere Christians. One friend of mine was in the 
French Underground; he lied, forged, and stole; he did not have 
to commit murder but he would have if necessary. He is still one 
of the most dynamic and contagious Christians I know. What is 
right and what is wrong is not so easy to determine as we once 
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thought, and this discovery has affected our ethical theory and prac- 
tical morality. 

Without attempting an exhaustive analysis, the contribution of 
science should be noted. Since Einstein, the emphasis of science has 
been on relativity, a relativity which knocked into a cocked hat the 
old absolutes of Newton. This has had its inevitable effect, espe- 
cially on the dominant natural positivists, whose conclusion and gos- 
pel seems to be that one cannot say he knows anything for sure. The 
total effect of all these factors has produced what is loosely called ex- 
istentialism of one sort or another. Especially popular has been the 
Sartrian brand. It might be characterized by: “There are no abso- 
lutes except your own decision; you have to play everything by ear.” 


II 


It was inevitable that Christians would have to take this ideologi- 
cal shift into account and adjust to it. And some of it can be reck- 
oned as a real gain. At least it seems to me that many of the old 
absolutes were too simple, and that most moral decisions are more 
complex and ambiguous than we once thought they were. In gen- 
eral I share in this reaction. In the past few years I have tried to 
emphasize in my preaching, teaching, and writing that Christianity 
cannot be identified with simple moralism and idealism. I have 
taken pride in declaring that I am not a moralist nor a Puritan. I 
cannot think of any moral law to which, under certain circumstances, 
there could not be an exception which would be more of a virtue 
than a vice. I am aware of Tillich’s Protestant Principle, which 
warns us against absolutizing any and every human construction, 
and I find it both illuminating and attractive. But—perhaps it is a 
sign of weakness, a loss of nerve on my part—but I find myself in- 
creasingly disturbed particularly when it comes to making the nec- 
essary moral decisions in the practical work-a-day world. Most par- 
ticularly, what precisely do we teach and preach? 

For myself, I have worked out what seems to me a tenable solution 
with a sound Biblical base. In simplest terms it combines Isaiah 
28: 23-29 with I Corinthians 8 and 10: 23-33. I find Isaiah’s little- 
read passage one of the most informative in the Bible for the ques- 
tions of ethics and moral decisions. In this passage Isaiah tells a 
parable of a farmer. The farmer does not do the same thing all the 
time; there is no one absolute response to all situations. At one 
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time he plows, at another he sows, and at another he reaps and so on; 
also different grains require different kinds of treatment. “Dill is 
not threshed with a threshing sledge, nor is a cartwheel rolled over 
cummin; but dill is beaten out with a stick and cummin with a rod.” 
Significantly Isaiah adds, “For he is instructed aright; his God teaches 
him,” and, ““This also comes from the Lord of hosts; he is wonderful 
in counsel and excellent in wisdom.” It seems to me that Paul is 
really saying the same thing in his famous and better known passages 
in I Corinthians on eating meat before idols and that “all things are 
lawful but not all things are helpful.’ Further, there seems to be 
support for this position in the teaching of our Lord in such passages 
as, “Therefore do not be anxious about tomorrow, for tomorrow will 
be anxious for itself. Let each day’s trouble be sufficient for the 
day” (Matt. 6: 34), and in the parable of the dishonest steward (Luke 
16: 1-9), as well as in Jesus’ attitude toward the Law. 

These passages seem to substantiate, as far as practical moral de- 
cisions are concerned, a relativistic ethics and that we do have to play 
the game of life by ear, meeting each new situation in a new way. I, 
personally, find this interpretation “realistic” and helpful. At the 
same time I have some reservations, for there are some points in this 
approach about which I am not happy. One is that this whole inter- 
pretation may simply reveal how completely I am a child of my own 
age and how I have twisted the Word of God to support my own pre- 
conceived notions. I have no solution for this problem. It seems 
to me that the most anyone can do, after recognizing his own human 
limitations, is to interpret the Biblical Word as honestly as he can 
and then act on it. This is what it means to be justified by faith. 
Another reservation which grows out of this is that the whole posi- 
tion so very easily lends itself to compromise, compromise which 
compromises too much! 

A third reservation is more serious. The position here taken 
may be theoretically satisfactory, but it is highly academic. It pre- 
supposes a willingness and an ability to analyze all situations pro- 
foundly and to undergo the agony of uncertainty about what to do 
in the next situation and the agony of facing endless decisions. ‘This 
is too much to expect from most people. T. S. Eliot may be a bit 
of an intellectual snob, but there is some truth in his remark that 
humankind “cannot bear very much reality.” I suspect it is too 
much for most intellectuals too, but certainly average laymen and 
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laywomen are not constantly interested in paradoxical ambiguities, 
They want, desperately, certain absolutes, or at least working stand- 
ards, around which they can organize their lives. What have we 
to tell them? 


III 


For a long time now I have also been increasingly haunted by 
Dostoevski’s chapter on “The Grand Inquisitor” in The Brothers 
Karamazov. Yes, Christ did come to make us free! Yes, the Grand 
Inquisitor did arrest Christ, bawl him out for upsetting the apple- 
cart, and banish him! But the Grand Inquisitor was thinking of 
the “tens of thousands of millions” of simple folk who want and 
need simple rules, rather than of the “ten thousand” intellectuals 
and spiritual athletes. The Grand Inquisitor at one time had seri- 
ously considered becoming one of the “ten thousand,” but gave it 
up for the sake of the common people. And be it remembered that 
at the end, as he went away, Christ kissed the Grand Inquisitor! 

I still believe that Christ came to make us free; I still think that 
the Grand Inquisitor was wrong to arrest and banish Christ. And 
yet, it is all very disturbing! At least it raises questions. Can my 
solution to the problem of moral decision really help Joe Smith and 
Mrs. Grundy? I remember the late David Roberts saying to me 
during World War II, “I, as a Christian, know what I am fighting 
for and why, but I sure would hate to be a chaplain and have to ex- 
plain it to the average GI.” Are Christian intellectuals today in 
danger of interpreting the faith in terms which can only be mean- 
ingful to the “ten thousand”? In our honest desire to be realistic 
and to avoid oversimplification of the very real complexities of life, 
are we tending to a new idolatry which can end in moral nihilism? 
What is our responsibility for the “tens of thousands of millions” 
who have no interest or aptitude for the niceties of paradoxical 
ambiguities? 

Take the case of Billy Graham and his crusade in New York last 
summer. In the July 1, 1957, issue of Life magazine, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, after paying tribute to Graham’s sincerity, severely criti- 
cizes him for “oversimplifying every issue of life,” and declares that 
Graham’s gospel does not recognize “any of life’s ambiguities.” 
Niebuhr is here expressing the suspicion and criticism of Christian 
intellectuals—those who are aware of life’s ambiguities and rela- 
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tivities. I have heard Billy Graham only a couple of times on TV, 
but from what I know of him I agree completely with Niebuhr. 
Graham certainly oversimplifies the issues of both life and the 
Gospel as I experience and understand them. But according to 
the latest estimates I have seen, Graham spoke (not counting TV 
audiences) to about 2,000,000 people and there were over 50,000 
decisions. Discount this as we may, these figures are impressive. 
It is hard to escape the conclusion that although Graham may over- 
simplify he does mediate the Grace of God in Christ to many people 
—people I know I could not reach and whom I doubt Niebuhr could 
either! 

A few years ago I was conducting a seminar in contemporary 
Christian thought. Among others, we studied Paul Tillich. One 
very bright student was especially intrigued and helped, but I shall 
never forget the day he looked up at me and said, ““This stuff is really 
terrific! But how do you make it make sense to the average lay- 
man?” ‘That is the question: How do we? Is the grace of God 
denied all those who cannot split an ambiguous paradox? Perhaps 
Billy Graham’s greatest contribution will be what his success says 
to Christian intellectuals. 

What has been said here is not in any sense said to condemn the 
Niebuhrs and the Tillichs. The Christian Church needs its intel- 
lectuals desperately, and it needs men who can speak to the secular 
intellectuals in their own terms. ‘Today there is probably no more 
important field of evangelism than the intellectual one, and in this 
important field Niebuhr and Tillich stand pre-eminent. But there 
are also the “‘tens of thousands of millions.” Must Christian intel- 
lectuals castigate as oversimple and Puritanical all those who present 
the faith in terms these millions can understand? 

The question becomes particularly acute when we come to the 
question of morality. For reasons suggested earlier, moral absolutes 
have become very doubtful today, but the great mass of people who 
make up society cannot live successfully by a doubtful morality. 
They want and need some certainties. Is the only thing we can say 
to these people, “Well, you see, it’s all very complex and ambigu- 
ous’? If it is, we might just as well close up shop! And if Chris- 
tians come out and condemn contemporary sex morality, at Fitch 
does, must other Christians castigate him, as Driver does, for being 
too simple, too moralistic, and too Puritanical? Is it possible to say 
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anything positive today about morals without being open to the 
charge of Puritanism? There is also something disturbing in the 
remark of the Grand Inquisitor, “Dost thou know that the ages will 
pass, and humanity will claim by the lips of its own sages that there 
is no crime, and therefore no sin; there is only hunger?” 


IV 


I hope that this states the problem; it is a problem which urgently 
needs answering. ‘The solution which I offered earlier is, I believe, 
theoretically sound; but as I also indicated I am much less sure of 
its practical application—and the practical application is what is 
needed. In conclusion, I should like to put forth for criticism an- 
other solution toward which I find myself drawn. I shall state it 
in paradoxical terms! While as intelligent people trying to be hon- 
est about the issues of life, we recognize that every moral absolute, 
in certain situations, can have an exception, yet as Christians we 
preach and teach moral absolutes. 

Take the case of sex morality which seems to be the popular illus- 
tration of the day. Although I can think of situations where even 
adultery might be rationalized,’ it is still wrong. At least it is ab- 
solutely wrong in all normal circumstances for the Christian. The 
Christian faith takes seriously the preservation of the family and it 
identifies the preservation of the family with marital fidelity. This 
is an absolute which cannot be justified completely on strictly ob- 
jective intellectual rational grounds. Viewed objectively and intel- 
lectually there may be as many “reasons” why a man might be un- 
faithful to his wife, at least at times, as there are reasons why he 
should remain faithful—very good reasons too. In fact, as any hon- 
est person will admit, sometimes they seem “more reasonable” and 
more compelling than the reasons to remain faithful. At such times 
moral absolutes are absolutely necessary. ‘The only real reasons 
(which are not intellectually rational reasons) why a Christian should 
remain faithful in marriage are that once he took an oath before 
Almighty God that he would remain faithful, and that the Bible 
tells him infidelity is wrong. This kind of absolute morality is 
what I am coming more and more to think we need to teach and 


1Granting the way the play Tea and Sympathy has been manipulated, Laura’s act of 
adultery at the end of the play does become an act of Christian compassion. The diabolical 
thing about that play is the way Robert Anderson stacked the cards to make an artificial 
siuation look natural. 
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preach today. If this is oversimple, too moralistic and too Puri- 
tanical, so be it! 

John Oliver Nelson tells of going into a cafeteria for lunch one 
day. To his table came two young men. One had a luscious ham 
sandwich which he was obviously anticipating eating with great 
relish. He had the sandwich halfway to his mouth when he sud- 
denly paused and then slammed it down on the plate with a soul- 
searing oath. His friend asked what was the matter. The young 
man replied with another oath, “I forgot. Today is Friday. I’m 
a Catholic and I can’t eat meat on Friday.” His friend remon- 
strated, pointing out all the good reasons why he should eat the 
sandwich and why the Church law was really inconsequential and 
unimportant. ‘The young man had no reply to the arguments of 
his friend; he merely pushed the plate away and said, “I'd rather 
cut off my right arm than eat that meat today.” As a Protestant I 
think that young man took the wrong place to make his stand, but 
as a Christian I respect him for taking it! Even if he did take his 
stand at the wrong place, that kind of self-discipline helps one to 
grow in faith and is a source of confidence. 

One of the characteristics which attracted the ancient Romans to 
the Christian faith was the rigorous Christian morality, especially 
regarding sex and the self-discipline of the home. Doubtless many 
Roman intellectuals accused these simple Christians of being too 
simple and too moralistic. I suspect that if Jesus, or Paul, or one 
of the Church fathers, were to preach in one of our cities today 
many Christian intellectuals would accuse them of the same. I do 
not know for sure; that is what disturbs me. At any rate, I suggest 
that perhaps Christian intellectuals ponder a little more seriously 
the words of Paul, “When I came to you brethren, I did not come 
proclaiming to you the testimony of God in lofty words of wisdom 

. and my speech and my message were not in plausible words 
of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and power, that your 
faith might not rest in the wisdom of men but in the power of God” 
(I Cor. 2: 1, 4, 5). Yet, Paul was also an intellectual! 











FACTORS IN CHARACTER FORMATION 
By T. Francis GLasson 


NE of the greatest living geneticists, Professor J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, declared some years ago that our lives were determined 


by four factors: heredity, segregation, upbringing, and free 
will. He was a little dubious about the last, but imagined that 
personal choice played some part, particularly in moral character. 
Segregation is strictly a branch of heredity; it simply covers the 
fact that, while children of the same parents have the same heredity 
in the sense that their natural endowment comes from the same 
pair, they may yet receive partially different sets of hereditary fac- 
tors. Each child receives twenty-four chromosomes from each par- 
ent but not usually the same twenty-four, since forty-eight are avail- 
able. Segregation may therefore be regarded as embraced by the 
term heredity, and so we are reduced to three main factors in char- 
acter formation. 


I 


It is interesting to notice that four centuries ago Erasmus in his 
writings on education indicated the same three: nature, training, 
and practice. He pointed out with respect to the first that endow- 
ments differ; some children have a natural bent towards certain 
studies which others lack. But he believed that human nature was 
so flexible that with good training anything was possible. He ad- 
mitted that the spirit was influenced by physical factors, and if these 
were impaired, the effect would be registered on the mental life; 
but in the main he was an optimist in his insistence on the great 
possibilities of human nature. These possibilities were to be real- 
ized by means of education. It was here that man differed from 
the beasts. Animals are guided by instinct and do almost every- 
thing without training; but man requires a long period of educa- 
tion, which should begin at birth or even before. Here he refers 
to the old belief that a bear has to lick her cubs into shape; so hu- 
man personality begins as a formless mass which needs the licking 
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process of education. Erasmus also includes the personal factor, 
“practice,” for without this the scheme would be too deterministic. 

I remember when I read this some years ago in a work on Eras- 
mus’s educational teaching how excited I was to find that he was 
so up-to-date. Some time later, however, I discovered to my sur- 
prise that this point about the three factors was one of the common- 
places of the ancient world, and it was obviously from this source 
that Erasmus derived it. To give one example, Plato’s dialogue, 
the Meno, begins with the question, “Can you tell me, Socrates, is 
virtue to be taught? or is it to be not taught but acquired by exer- 
cise? or does it come to man neither by exercise, nor teaching, but 
by nature, or some other means?’’ If virtue were taught, that would 
be education; if it were to be acquired by exercise or endeavor, that 
would be will power; if it were to come by nature, that would be 
heredity and natural endowment. As the Meno and other dialogues 
show, Plato was much occupied with this question. 

Plato’s great pupil, Aristotle, touches on the same matter in his 
famous and valuable work, the Nicomachean Ethics. ‘Towards the 
end of Book X he comes to the question as to how the desirable end 
of fostering goodness in the world is to be achieved; and in the course 
of his discussion he says, ‘“‘Now, what makes men good is held by 
some to be nature, by others habit, by others instruction.” Many 
of his remarks in this context are of great interest and by no means 
out-of-date. In his conclusion he emphasizes the importance of 
right legislation, and thus the end of this work points on to its 
sequel, the Politics. Like other philosophers, ancient and modern, 
he was curiously attracted by the rigid regime of Sparta. Sir Alex- 
ander Grant’s comment on this is apposite: 


He was probably led into this political mistake, partly by the state 
of society in Athens itself, partly by the influence of Plato, from 
whom he imbibed the essential idea of communism, which is, that 
the state should arrange as much as possible, instead of as little as 
possible. 


Another writer of the ancient world who belongs to this discus- 
sion is Philo of Alexandria. The bulk of his work consists of alle- 
gorical interpretations of Genesis and parts of Exodus; and he takes 
the three standard figures of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to represent 
respectively the man who is taught goodness, the man who is good 
by inborn nature, and the man who acquires goodness by striving. 
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Incidentally, this is more useful as a key to Philo than much that 
has been written about him. Again and again he reverts to these 
points, and in a sense they set the direction for his exposition of the 
Genesis stories. As soon as he comes to the patriarchs he bases all 
upon this threefold idea. One could give numerous examples to 
illustrate these points. A passage which gathers them up in a brief 
statement may be quoted from his Preliminary Studies. ‘The point 
of this tractate is that Abraham must have children by Hagar before 
Sarah, since Hagar stands for the secular studies while Sarah repre- 
sents divine philosophy. (This treatment of education goes back 
ultimately to Plato’s Republic.) In the following passage the three 
patriarchs are linked together, and Philo is explaining why Isaac 
alone of the three needed only one wife. 


Why is this? It is because the virtue that comes through teaching, 
which Abraham pursues, needs the fruits of several studies, both 
those born in wedlock, which deal with wisdom, and the baseborn, 
those of the preliminary lore of the schools. It is the same with the 
virtue which is perfected through practice, which Jacob seems to 
have made his aim. For many and different are the truths in which 


practice finds its exercising ground, truths which both lead and fol- 
low, hasten to meet it and lag behind, and entail sometimes greater, 
sometimes less labour. But the self-learnt kind, of which Isaac is a 
member, that joy which is the best of the good emotions, is endowed 
with a simple nature free from mixture and alloy, and wants neither 
the practice nor the teaching which entails the need of the concu- 
bine as well as the legitimate forms of knowledge. 


Philo explains that Rebecca means constancy, and thus she is a fit- 
ting mate for Isaac who “‘has gained the wisdom that comes without 
toil and trouble, because his nature is happily gifted and his soul 
fruitful of good.” 

Quite often in Philo, Hagar stands for the lower and secular edu- 
cation and Sarah for philosophy (cf. The Cherubim, 3-9). The 
philosophical schools had a close parallel drawn from their allegoriz- 
ing of Homer. One philosopher said that those who linger too long 
over the preliminary studies (the Encyclia) were like the suitors of 
Penelope who, when they failed to win the mistress, had to content 
themselves with the maidservants.* 

Enough has been said to show that in the teaching of the Greeks, 
including Philo the Jewish Hellenist, the three factors we are con- 


1See the Loeb translation of Philo’s works, Vol. 1, xvi. It is from this translation by 
Colson and Whitaker that the above quotation is taken (Vol. 4, p. 475). 
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cerned with were important and familiar. When we find these same 
factors in Erasmus, it is simply the re-emergence of classical theory 
and is due to the new popularity of the ancient writings at the time 
of the Renaissance. 

What is really astonishing is that the same three factors may be 
found also in ancient China! Sir John Pratt in his book China and 
Britain quotes the words, “Some men are born with the knowledge 
of these moral qualities, some acquire it as the result of education, 
some acquire it as the result of hard experience.” The words are 
taken from the Chung Yung (or Doctrine of the Mean) probably 
written by Tzu Ssu, the grandson of Confucius. They occur in the 
third of the four books. ‘The rendering of E. R. Hughes is as fol- 
lows. ‘Some people know these relationships by the light of na- 
ture. Others know them by learning about them from a teacher. 
Others again know them through hard experience.” * 


II 


Let us now take a closer look at the three factors in question. 
Each of them is of great importance. We shall consider them briefly 


one by one. 

There is no doubt at all that heredity plays a vital part in char- 
acter formation, some would say the predominant part. Theories 
of caste and aristocracy are based upon this conviction. Certain 
popular and proverbial sayings may be taken as an acknowledgment 
of the power of heredity. “A stream cannot rise higher than its 
source.” “You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” It 
might be argued that while a particular English tradition has em- 
phasized the family tree and the pure stock; Russian thought (at 
least in recent times) has paid most attention to environment, con- 
ditions, and education; while the United States has paid most re- 
gard to individual endeavor, the log-cabin-to-White-House tradition. 
There are still in England families of the “old aristocracy’ whose 
blood is blue and whose ancestors came over with the Conqueror. 
They belong to “old” families, so-called. Pride of descent, how- 
ever, is rather a precarious business. It is said that since 1700 we 
have all had 510 ancestors. The influence of some of these upon 
our characters must be very slight; and if we pride ourselves on 
descent from a duke who lived at that time, what of the other 509 
ancestries? 

2 Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, p. 38. 
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It is of course an undoubted fact that some things in our lives are 
unalterably fixed by heredity, but they are not necessarily the deep- 
est or the most important. The color of our eyes, the color of our 
hair (at least its “natural” color!), our blood group, and so on; all 
these factors are inborn and over them we have not the slightest 
control. Temperamental factors are inborn too; we may be swift 
and impulsive, lovers of the arts, or possessors of a flair for figures. 
But in the realm of character and personality we know that matters 
are not unalterably fixed, that upbringing and personal resolve may 
turn the scale. 

At the same time one must admit that, even in the realm of char- 
acter, heredity is an important factor. Some people seem to be 
kinder by nature than others. Some inherit a weakness or a tend- 
ency which, while it does not determine their behavior, makes cer- 
tain moral qualities difficult to attain and makes it easy for them to 
slip into some undesirable habit. In the physical realm children 
do not inherit asthma, but they may inherit a predisposition which 
makes it more likely to arise in their case than in the average. In 
the same way drunkenness is not inherited; but there may be fac- 
tors which make sobriety more of a struggle than would normally 
be the case. In many of these matters it is difficult to separate hered- 
ity from environment, and one never knows how much is due to the 
parents’ example and encouragement, and how much to inherited 
disposition. Christianity recognizes that some men have a harder 
fight than others in certain directions; we do not all “begin at 
scratch.” Some start with five talents, some with two; and from 
those to whom much is given much will be required. 

It is relevant at this point to mention the researches that have 
been made into the behavior of identical twins, that is, twins who 
have precisely the same chromosomes because they originated from 
a single cell (unlike most twins who come from two cells). A Ger- 
man professor named Lange has studied cases where one of the twins 
was a criminal. He claims to have found that in a number of in- 
stances the other twin has fallen into exactly the same type of crime, 
even when they were living apart. In the group which Lange in- 
vestigated only three twins in the thirteen pairs kept clear from the 
type of antisocial behavior shown by his or her partner. The odds 
on a man being a criminal if his twin was criminal were three to 
one in the case of identical twins, and eight to one in the case of 
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other twins. Sheer determinism could of course only be established 
if there were identity of behavior in every case. But the results cer- 
tainly show the likelihood that a particular inheritance will produce 
a certain type of behavior, but they do not by any means establish 
the certainty or the inevitability of such behavior. Many more cases 
must be studied before wide conclusions can be drawn; but these 
researches have not shaken, but rather confirmed, the belief that 
heredity does not have the final word or enjoy an undisputed sway. 
Before we pass from this section some words on the strength of 
heredity from Emerson’s essay on “Behaviour” may be recalled: 


The obstinate prejudice in favour of blood, which lies at the base 
of the feudal and monarchical fabrics of the Old World, has some 
reason in common experience. . . . “Take a thorn-bush,” said the 
emir Abdel-Kader, “and sprinkle it for a whole year with water; it 
will yield nothing but thorns. Take a date-tree, leave it without 
culture, and it will always produce dates. Nobility is the date-tree, 
and the Arab populace is a bush of thorns.” 


Another fine essay of Emerson is entitled “Fate’’; and in this he asks: 
“How shall a man escape from his ancestors, or draw off from his 
veins the black drop which he drew from his father’s or his mother’s 
life?” By a remarkable premonition he presents something very 
much like the theory of segregation, and while a modern geneticist 
would not endorse every sentence, the following is somewhat simi- 
lar to the explanation we should now give in terms of Mendelian 
genes: 


It often appears in a family as if all the qualities of the progenitors 
were potted in several jars—some ruling quality in each son or daugh- 
ter of the house—and sometimes the unmixed temperament, the rank 
unmitigated elixir, the family vice, is drawn off in a separate indi- 
vidual, and the others are proportionately relieved. We sometimes 
see a change of expression in our companion, and say, his father, or 
his mother, comes to the windows of his eyes, and sometimes a re- 
mote relative. In different hours a man represents each of several 
of his ancestors, as if there were seven or eight of us rolled up in each 
man’s skin—seven or eight ancestors at least—and they constitute the 
variety of notes for that new piece of music which his life is. 


Emerson’s ‘jars’ correspond roughly to Mendelian genes. This is 
a striking essay; and its treatment of natural disasters, earthquakes, 
the ferocity of beasts, and so forth, shows how mistaken is the view 
that Emerson looked only on the sunny side of the universe. 
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Let us look now at the second of our three factors, the influence 
upon us of environment in the widest sense, training, home, school, 
social atmosphere, national tradition. For education is not only a 
matter of school and college. As Oliver Wendell Holmes put it in 
the Autocrat: “Education is only second to nature. Imagine all the 
infants born this year in Boston and Timbuctoo to change places!” 
Simonides said long ago that “the city teaches the man.” He knew 
that Athens turned out different people from Sparta. Social en- 
vironment is affecting us all the time, all the more potently because 
it is an unconscious process. One of the Sitwells wrote in Who’s 
Who that he was educated in the holidays from Eton! It is quite 
true that we are being educated when we are away from school as 
well as when we are there. And there is no doubt at all that char- 
acter is modified by environment. 

A curious example of ancient belief in the influence of one kind 
of environment may be found in Plutarch’s life of Pompey. When 
Pompey had in a few months cleared the Mediterranean of pirates, 
he wondered what to do with the thousands he had captured. 


He reflected, that man by nature is neither a savage nor an unsocial 
creature; and when he becomes so, it is by vices contrary to nature; 
yet even then he may be humanized by changing his place of abode, 
and accustoming him to a new manner of life; as beasts that are nat- 
urally wild put off their fierceness when they are kept in a domestic 
way. For this reason he determined to remove the pirates to a great 
distance from the sea, and bring them to taste the sweets of civil life, 
by living in cities and by the culture of the ground. 


We are, however, thinking of environment in a wider sense than 
this. 

The vigor of a plant depends partly on the soil and partly on the 
breed of the plant itself. A second-rate bulb in first-rate soil may 
do better than a first-rate plant in inferior soil. So it is with human 
life. The best heredity in the world, the best natural endowment, 
leads to little unless there is the appropriate environment in which 
it can grow. If this is lacking we may have what Gray described in 
his Elegy, the village Hampdens and the mute inglorious Miltons, 


Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
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But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Thus we have the flower born to blush unseen, and unknown gems 
in the ocean caves. 

Two hundred years ago the French philosophes were maintain- 
ing, some of them in extravagant terms, that education and train- 
ing were practically omnipotent. Helvetius even maintained that 
all men were strictly equal in their inborn potentialities; the dif- 
ferences between them were due entirely to education—a view which 
is patently absurd. Holbach and others believed that by controlling 
the laws of a state any kind of human being could be produced, just 
as a gardener could train and trim his bushes according to his whim. 
This belief in the malleability of man still lives on in the Soviet 
Union today. (Plekhanov was one of the bridges between these 
French writers and the Bolsheviks.) Stalin said that a writer of 
books was an “engineer of men’s souls.” 

One reason why Lysenko was given such power was that his doc- 
trine of the persistence of acquired characteristics was in harmony 
with the doctrine of the importance of state control, while the view 
that breed and stock were more important was not congenial to 
Marxist theory. Reference was made in the previous section to the 
evidence provided by identical twins in connection with the impor- 
tance of hereditary factors. This evidence is not welcomed by the 
Russian theorists, for it seems to impair their confidence in the mal- 
leability of man. In 1936 a Russian scientist, Solomon Levit of the 
Medico-Genetic Institute, showed that identical twins revealed the 
same characteristics, and that this was not the case with ordinary 
twins to anything like the same degree. Levit was immediately 
dismissed! His researches showed that environment and education 
were not as potent and decisive as the U.S.S.R. would like to believe. 

It is not only in the Soviet Union that we find this rather naive 
belief in the omnipotence of science, education, statecraft, and 
psychological conditioning to remould human nature. Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, Director of the World Health Organization appointed 
under UNO, in a pamphlet entitled ““The Psychiatry of Enduring 
Peace and Social Progress,’ exhorts scientists to “accept our own 
responsibility to remodel the world in bolder, clearer, more honest 
lines’; for human nature is limitlessly malleable and ‘within the 
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possible expressions of human nature are the personalities of a 
Caligula or a Franklin Roosevelt, a female guard at the Belsen camp 
or a Florence Nightingale.’’ Chisholm proceeds to argue that it 
depends upon the psychological and physical environment in which 
children grow up, which of these various possibilities will be real- 
ized. It is the task of psychiatry to devise the right environment. 


IV 


The preceding sections will prepare us to approach in a sober and 
subdued spirit the third of our three factors, will power and per- 
sonal endeavor. As Oliver Wendell Holmes put it in his Autocrat: 


Do you want an image of the human will or the self-determining 
principle, as compared with its prearranged and impassable restric- 
tions? A drop of water, imprisoned in a crystal; you may see such 
a one in any mineralogical collection. One little fluid particle in 
the crystalline prism of the solid universe! Weaken moral obliga- 
tions? No, not weaken but define them. 


A little later he continues with the same point: 


. the fluent, self-determining power of human beings is a very 
strictly limited agency in the universe. The chief planes of its en- 
closing solid are, of course, organization, education, condition. Or- 
ganization may reduce the power of the will to nothing, as in some 
idiots; and from this zero the scale mounts upwards by slight grada- 
tions. Education is only second to nature. . . . If there is any im- 
provement in modern theology, it is in getting out of the region of 
pure abstractions and taking these everyday working forces into 
account. 

But however restricted in scope will power may be, we must insist 
on its importance. Democritus said long ago, ‘“‘More are made good 
by exercitation than by nature’; and whether we agree with his 
proportions or not he rightly drew attention to the value of per- 
sonal effort and decision. Heredity and environment do not have 
the last word. Sometimes parents will say, “I can’t understand what 
has gone wrong with John; he is our son, he belongs to sound stock, 
we have always loved him and trained him in the right way. Yet he 
has gone right off the rails.” There is always the final element of 
personal choice. The best heredity and the finest training in the 
world cannot ensure a good character. Think of Judas who, after 
living in the very presence of Jesus Christ, betrayed him. 

Some, who have nothing behind them in the way of family tradi- 
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tion and few educational advantages, can nevertheless by sheer grit 
and determination reach outstanding achievement and contribute 
greatly to human welfare. Examples of this may be found in Sam- 
uel Smiles’s classic, Self Help. ‘The same kind of law holds good for 
the moral realm as well as the intellectual. 

An old Rabbinic legend says that at the time of conception of 
every new human life, the angel of conception takes the drop of 
human seed and in response to a divine command scatters it in 365 
parts on the “threshing floor.” (This is associated with the words 
of Psalm 139: 3, ‘““Thou searchest out my path”; literally, ““Thou 
winnowest.”’) God then decides its fate, whether it is to be male or 
female, weak or strong, poor or rich, short or tall, ugly or handsome, 
stout or thin, despised or honored. But on one matter, whether it 
is to be righteous or wicked, God does not decide. That lies in the 
hands of the person himself. What a remarkable fact it is that 
underneath this old Jewish fable a profound truth is concealed. 
And what an astonishing anticipation of modern knowledge! It is 
perfectly true that many factors governing human life are deter- 
mined from the moment of conception: whether male or female, 
short or tall; these and similar matters as we now know are fixed 
by heredity from the very moment the ovum is fertilized by the 
sperm. ‘The particular chromosomes and genes which then come 
together determine many of the ruling factors which will remain 
throughout the lifetime of the person involved. But not everything 
is fixed. ‘There is one area of ultimate choice. As the story brings 
out so forcibly, whether he is to be good or bad is not determined 
with the inevitability which controls so many other factors. This 
lies in the hands of the man himself. 
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It is interesting to find that in the course of Paul’s biographical 
section in Philippians (chapter three) he mentions the three factors 
we have been considering, though whether they were consciously in 
his mind is doubtful. He speaks of heredity: “of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews” (verse 5); upbring- 
ing: “‘as touching the law, a Pharisee” (verse 5); personal endeavor: 
“as touching zeal, persecuting the church; as touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law, found blameless” (verse 6). But it is im- 
portant to notice that he does not stop there. He goes on to men- 
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tion a still more potent force than all these three together, the power 
of the living Christ. “Howbeit what things were gain to me, these 
have I counted loss for Christ. Yea verily, and I count all things to 
be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord” 
(verse 8). In the grace of God which had come to him through 
Christ, Paul had found the real secret of life. He prided himself 
no longer on his race and family descent, or the training he had re- 
ceived, or his personal zeal and righteous endeavors; for he was a 
Christ-intoxicated man. For him, to live was Christ; and compared 
with this, heredity, education, and personal effort were of slight 
importance. 

In the New Testament we can find indications that Christians have 
a new heredity, for they are “born again,” born of the Spirit. No 
one can define this in terms of genes, but its effects are unmistakable 
and have been witnessed thousands of times in human experience. 
J. B. Phillips’s rendering of I John 5: 4 is of interest in this connec- 
tion: ‘for God’s ‘heredity’ within us will always conquer the world 
outside us.’” A Christian also has a new environment, for he lives 
“in Christ,” abiding in him so that he lives and moves and has his 
being in the divine presence. And as for will power, in the same 
Epistle to which we have already referred Paul says, “It is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure” 
(Phil. 2: 13). Our own will may be a weak, wavering, unstable 
thing but it can be reinforced with God’s living power if we seek 
him in prayer and faith, penitence and surrender, so that finally we 
shall be enabled to say, ‘I can do all things in him that strengtheneth 
me” (Phil. 4: 13). The Christian message thus declares that al- 
though the three factors we have dealt with are so important, they 
are not necessarily decisive and ultimate. The Gospel maintains 
that we have not expressed the full glory of our lives, we have not 
developed our full possibilities unless we have found God through 
Jesus Christ. There are buried within us potentialities which only 
Christ can release. 

This perhaps suggests another approach. Have we traced our 
descent back far enough? In presenting the genealogy of Jesus, 
Luke goes back much further than Matthew does. Through many 
centuries, past David, Judah, beyond Abraham, until at last he comes 
to the first man, and even then he has not finished: ‘‘son of Adam, 
the son of God.” Ina sense that is true of all our genealogies. This 
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is our true line of descent. We must go beyond grandfathers known 
and unknown, great and small, until we too reach the stage indicated 
by the words “son of God.” There is a divine element which an 
animal ancestry (valid though that may be as far as it goes) can never 
fully explain. 

Some of the old Rabbis had curious ways of setting forth this di- 
vine element in man. It was said that each man has three parents, 
not two: his father, his mother, and God. In some passages attempts 
were made to trace various parts of the human make-up to this three- 
fold parentage. Thus it was said that the brains, skeleton, and 
sinews came from the father; the skin, flesh, and blood came from 
the mother. “But the spirit, breath, and soul come from the Holy 
One, praised be he” (Jerusalem Talmud, Kilaim 8: 3). Elsewhere 
the account is amplified and from the father are derived bones, 
sinews, fingernails, brains, and the whites of the eyes; the mother 
in addition to skin, flesh, and blood contributes hair and the pupils 
of the eyes. From the Holy One come spirit, soul, facial expression, 
the light of the eyes, hearing, speech, movement, knowledge, insight, 
and understanding.* 

These passages cannot of course be regarded as more than quaint 
views of long ago as far as their details are concerned. But they are 
not wholly wrong in reminding us that we must not leave God out 
of account in tracing the story of man’s ancestry. One is reminded 
of the Christian dispute between creationism and traducianism, the 
former maintaining that the soul of each individual is a separate di- 
vine creation, while the latter regards the soul as transmitted to- 
gether with the body. Both views have been held by orthodox 
Christians, and the Church is not committed to either side in this 
matter. The Jewish passages mentioned above link with creation- 
ism; but as we have already hinted, their literal statements are of 
less value than the underlying principle they attempt to illustrate, 
namely, that there is a divine element in man, for God breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life. As Proverbs 20: 27 puts it, in a text 
which became the watchword of the Cambridge Platonists, ‘““The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 

The divine possibilities buried in man can blossom and come to 
fruition through the power of Jesus Christ. Schweitzer, in one of 
his books on the primeval forest, has written in memorable words 


_ 3See Babylonian Talmud, Nidda 31a; and Midrash Rabbah on Ecclesiastes 5: 10. Quoted 
in Rudolf Meyer’s Hellenistisches in der rabbinischen Anthropologie (1937). 
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that when Africans become acquainted with our Lord’s personality 
“something becomes articulate in them which hitherto had been 
inarticulate, and something is released which had been hitherto in 
chains.” This is true not only of the African but of men from every 
race. They do not express the full glory of their lives or develop 
their God-given potentialities until they come into touch with the 
living Christ, whose touch can release these buried powers and whose 
voice still calls the dead out of their tombs. 

At the time of the birth of Christianity men were obsessed with 
the power of the stars. The principalities and powers and the rest 
spoken of in the New Testament were not just a list of names but 
represented malign forces which controlled human destiny. The 
stars that glared down upon men were hostile forces, planets that 
could menace and strike. The Gospel released men from these 
fears by announcing that Christ was enthroned far above all princi- 
palities and powers, thrones and dominions. Men were emanci- 
pated from the old terrors when they knew that no powers of the 
height or the depth could separate them from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Today mankind is not obsessed by this old form of fatalism. But 
a new form has arisen. Many are apt to imagine they are in the grip 
of the vast mechanism of scientific law. The fixed systems of iron 
uniformity, of which the laws of heredity are just a part, move on 
in their inexorable course and man is their prisoner. Yet, just as 
Christianity saved men from the old fears and frustrations aroused 
by the pitiless heavens, so today the same message of the supremacy 
of Christ can fit this new situation. The Gospel declares that by 
the grace of God and the power of the living Christ, every man has 
the opportunity of overcoming all that hinders his moral develop- 
ment and his fellowship with God; for Jesus is able to save unto the 
uttermost all that come unto God by him. 

Reference was made earlier to Plato’s Meno. It is rather remark- 
able that after mentioning the three factors which we have dwelt 
upon in the foregoing pages, Plato concludes the whole discussion 
by saying that goodness seems to come like the poet’s inspiration. 
That is a suggestive answer: not by heredity, training, or will power, 
but by divine afflatus. Plato spoke better than he knew; for his 
words are an unconscious forecast of him who baptizes with the 
Holy Spirit. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL THERAPY AND 
CHRISTIAN SALVATION 


By STan.Ley GLEN 


HE program of every modern agency engaged in ameliora- 

tive and educational work is built on certain presuppositions. 

These presuppositions, whether explicit or not, are answers to 
the baffling question, “What is the nature of mutual helpfulness be- 
tween men.”” In a narrower and more specialized sense, and par- 
ticularly in a clinical setting, these conceptions are better described 
as theories of therapy, but in ordinary life where they are less refined 
in meaning they constitute the working assumptions which enter 
into almost everything that is done for others in education, social 
welfare, law and government, home-life, and religion. As with all 
conceptions of such a wide range of expression there are situations 
in which they apply and others in which they fail to apply, and be- 
tween their success and failure lies the dividing line of their limita- 
tion which requires definition. 

These observations introduce a subject of vital concern to Chris- 
tian theology because it claims to possess a unique conception of 
helpfulness implicit in its message of salvation. The maintenance 
of this claim over against the somewhat naturalistic conceptions 
which are popular in ameliorative and educational work is most 
provocative of discussion. The two matters which usually come to 
the surface are the nature of the uniqueness, as well as the extent to 
which the common conceptions encroach upon it with their elab- 
orated psychology. More specifically, the two issues which usually 
emerge are the transcendental nature of the former and the limita- 
tions of the latter. In a brief way this suggests the task before us. 
The necessity of elucidating the uniqueness of the Christian claim 
requires a comparison of the better known psychological conceptions 
of helpfulness, with those aspects of the Christian understanding of 
salvation which correspond to them. 


I. PsyCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTIONS 


(1) External Assistance. ‘The first of these conceptions is so well 
known that the least suggestion of helpfulness calls it to mind: ex- 
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ternal assistance in which the helper is active and the recipient rela- 
tively passive. In its broader meaning it involves much more than 
psychology, but in its functional aspect it has important implications 
for motivation, emotionality, and the development of personality. 
Hundreds of examples can be cited from daily life: a mother pre- 
paring meals for her family, a teacher explaining a problem to her 
class, a friend lending money to a neighbor. 

Under ordinary circumstances it may be applied with much suc- 
cess, as illustrated by the extent to which it operates in charitable 
actions and determines the structure of mutual dependence in the 
social order. But like all good things, it has its limits. When ap- 
plied beyond these limits in the form-of indiscriminate assistance it 
becomes a harmful indulgence which impairs the personality and 
sows the seeds of social discord. Everyone knows, for example, how 
disastrously an indulgent parent can spoil his children. No less 
disastrous is the influence of the over-protective parent whose shel- 
tering of his children warps their personalities and handicaps them 
for the onerous tasks of life. As every astute judge of human af- 
fairs will recognize, people are not necessarily helped by handouts, 
whether the itinerant alcoholic or the political sycophant. They are 
frequently demoralized. 

The solution, however, is not that of a sharp reaction against all 
forms of external assistance as though these difficulties could be over- 
come by a strong emphasis on independence. It would be absurd, 
for example, to expect a pre-school child to prepare his meals in 
order to learn self-reliance, and even more absurd for a patient to 
operate on himself to acquire independence of the surgeon. There 
are obvious things in the earliest stages of life and in a highly organ- 
ized society which have to be done for others. There is a structure 
of mutual dependence which makes specialized forms of external as- 
sistance necessary for the continuation of the social order. Between 
these and the various examples of harmful external assistance is a 
dividing line which must be understood and which, to a surprising 
extent, is subject to investigation. 

It is not the mere fact that the assistance comes from the outside 
that causes the difficulty, nor even the amount of the assistance, but 
the way in which it stifles the freedom of the individual to act 
creatively and to accept responsibility in a complex of human re- 
lationships. The main difference between wholesome and unwhole- 
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some external assistance is that the former enables the individual 
to be productive and to experience the satisfaction of a meaningful 
achievement. ‘The latter enslaves him, both to those upon whom 
he has learned to depend in parasitic fashion, and to the faulty, in- 
consistent, and unproductive standards they have inculcated (intro- 
jected) into him. How the process of enslavement operates need 
not concern us here. Associated with it is an impairment of per- 
sonal relationships due to the inclination of regarding others as 
means to an end. As the individual goes out into life and finds it 
other than he expects, anxiety and resentment arise within him, 
partly as a result of the disappointment and partly as an expres- 
sion of much within him which has resisted the indulgence and 
overprotection. 


(2) Self-Initiative. An equally well-known conception of an op- 
posite nature, which frequently represents a reaction to the fore- 
going abuses as well as an attempt to correct them, encourages the 
development of self-initiative. It involves a relationship in which 
the helper is relatively passive and the recipient active. Like the 
previous conception it involves much more than psychology, and 
even in its psychological connotation it may scarcely be regarded at 
times as a form of helpfulness, if one insists upon the strict meaning 
of the term in a situation in which the individual is thrown back 
thoroughly upon himself. Again, there are hundreds of examples 
from daily life: a mother encouraging her child to dress itself, a 
psychotherapist leading a patient to accept responsibility for his 
decisions, a man setting up a business for himself. Generally speak- 
ing, it is the characteristic motivation of free society which may be 
applied with much success and with many wholesome and lasting 
benefits. Its simplest and most basic forms are the spontaneous 
will to live and the apperceptive initiative to learn. ‘The former is 
of vital importance in recovery from illness and the preservation of 
health, the latter being of equal importance in education and in the 
wider and ever present need of adaptation to one’s surroundings. 

But the conception is not to be taken for granted and applied in- 
discriminately as a panacea for human ills, because it is susceptible 
of various expressions and interpretations, some beneficial and some 
harmful, some basic and vital to life, some ugly and antagonistic to 
life. There is, for example, the hardened self-sufficiency of the in- 
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dependent man whose initiative prompts him to prey upon his fel- 
lows with a beastlike propensity. There is the detachment of the 
isolated man whose initiative is a function of his withdrawal from 
social relationships. And there is the fad of self-expression which 
perverts the wholesome and justifiable psychological emphasis on 
spontaneity into an irresponsible child-centeredness. 

It is evident therefore that somewhere a line can be drawn be- 
tween wholesome and unwholesome forms of self-initiative. But 
where shall it be? The answer which the illustrations suggest is 
that only those forms are wholesome in which there is a developed 
awareness of responsibility. This means, for example, that a whole- 
some self-initiative would be the opposite of a foolhardiness which 
ignores objective facts. Instead of unwittingly inviting defeat it 
would be able to judge between those things possible by the muster- 
ing of all its resources and those things impossible. ‘This includes 
the ability to accept the fact that a strong will power may be a great 
asset in the familiar tasks of daily life, but a distinct liability in 
the solution of certain personal problems, such as those associated 
with false perfectionism. It means moreover that a wholesome self- 
initiative is not one that is born of anxiety, fear, or hate. These 
forms of inititive, like that of foolhardiness, are self-limiting and 
self-defeating. ‘They are false forms of freedom which destroy free- 
dom and with it the basis of responsibility. 

Even the wholesome forms of self-initiative are limited by the 
freedom and responsibility which the individual is able to accept 
inasmuch as they cannot be absolutized. This has reference, for 
example, to the increasing emphasis in therapy of throwing him 
back upon himself, which may be wholesome enough within the 
scope of his private problems, but which is relative nevertheless to 
a narrow, subjective, and individualistic conception of responsibil- 
ity. It is one thing to insist that he accept responsibility for the 
consequences of his action; it is another thing to ascertain the ex- 
tent and depth of these. To take an extreme case, let us suppose 
that Hitler had wanted to accept responsibility in a wholesome way 
for the consequences of his actions and at the same time could have 
seen them fully. The disparity between his desire to accept and 
the objective nature of the consequences would have been ridicu- 
lous. The more honest he became for the purpose of therapy, the 
more apparent his acceptance would have been impossible because 
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the problem would be more than a matter of how he felt about it. 
Any therapy for him would be obstructed by the paradoxical prob- 
lem created by such honesty. 


(3) Social Adjustment. The limitations of the two previous con- 
ceptions have accentuated the need of more attention to the social 
aspect of helpfulness. In both cases the emphasis was more on the 
isolated individual and less upon the social milieu in which he had 
to live. It is therefore necessary to introduce a third conception 
which may be given the name “social adjustment,” although the 
term “adjustment” has a connotation which is not altogether ade- 
quate. The aim is that of helping the individual by developing 
his ability to live with others. In view of the variety and intensity 
of conflict in modern society, as well as the innumerable cross cur- 
rents of anxiety the importance of such a conception is immediately 
obvious. 

Its rational and analytical approach to the emotional problems of 
everyday living is a realistic attempt to solve those difficulties which 
rob the best qualified persons of their usefulness. ‘The correction 
of such obvious faults as a lack of punctuality, a failure to keep 
promises, irregular industry, untidiness, uncleanness, chronic criti- 
cism and complaining, touchiness, and timidity is a contribution to 
the welfare of any society. Equally beneficial is its emphasis on 
child development, including a specialized attention to the earliest 
interpersonal relationships. ‘The stress it lays on the acquisition of 
basic habits and attitudes promotes harmonious living with others. 
Its concentration upon research and clinicai guidance provides it 
with a basis on which to inculcate those habits of eating, dressing, 
working, playing, conversation, and cleanliness which do much to 
ensure the child of a satisfactory social life. ‘The same can be said 
of positive attitudes of tolerance and cooperation. 

The main limitation of the social adjustment concept appears, 
however, in the determination of what is socially normative. The 
question which lurks beneath the surface and sooner or later is un- 
avoidable involves the precise definition of social adjustment. In 
other words, what is really meant by learning to live with others? 
Should the individual yield with crude abandonment to the old 
adage of doing in Rome as the Romans do? Or if, like those cou- 
tageous spirits of the past who have defied tyranny, he stands against 
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society for the sake of justice, will he be condemned as antisocial? 
Two influences in modern life have magnified the seriousness of this 
problem, (1) the cultivation of personality as a means of achieving 
the kind of success dictated by the market place, (2) the exploitation 
of social adjustment by the totalitarian state. In the one case the 
market place, in the other the totalitarian state virtually constitutes 
the norm of social behavior. Under the influence of mass media 
and various forms of coercion, social adjustment deteriorates into 
mere conformity in which the freedom of the individual is jeopard- 
ized, if not eventually destroyed. The misuse of the concept of 
social adjustment can therefore lead to frightful consequences. 


(4) Personal Integration. A further limitation of social adjust- 
ment, and one which serves to introduce the next conception, arises 
from the fact that one cannot adequately discuss the problem of 
learning to live with others apart from the problem of learning to 
live with oneself. Research and clinical experience have repeatedly 
emphasized the complementary nature of these two problems. The 
genuinely antisocial tendencies of the individual who is always at 
war with others is a function of his deep, inward self-defeating war 
against himself. Adjustment to others not so affected as he, depends 
upon the resolution of his inner conflicts and the acquisition of that 
inward unity known as personal integration. This fourth concep- 
tion which is productive of mental peace and harmony is usually 
conceived under the category of self-acceptance or learning to be 
oneself. Its importance will be evident from the prevalence in mod- 
ern society of the neurotic individual whose chronic anxiety is a 
sign of his inability to live with himself, and a major factor in the 
breakdown of human relationships. 

Much could be said of the benefits of a thorough and truthful 
understanding of personal life aided by the best available scientific 
and clinical experience. The modern investigation of personality 
constitutes one of the important annals of the history of science 
despite the variety of results, the risks involved, the opposition en- 
countered, and the application of partially tested conclusions. Its 
appeal to thousands of unhappy, inwardly divided people who find 
in the therapist the secular equivalent of a father confessor cannot 
be ignored. 

This does not signify, however, that the results are by any means 
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as satisfactory as popular psychology imagines them to be. For in 
so far as the positive and negative results of therapy have been eval- 
uated, the conclusions by comparison have been very conservative. 
Although circumstances play a much more relevant part than is com- 
monly believed, there is a permanence about the adverse effects of 
neuroticism upon the psyche which limits the best of therapy. 

The main consideration, however, is not the limitation imposed 
by the permanence of these effects, but the meaning of integration 
itself. Representing as it does, a form of unity, the important ques- 
tion to ask is, what kind of unity? The answer, of course, should 
leave the individual the liberty of discovering his own appropriate 
unity, but any consideration of the general principles within which 
this is meaningful soon reveals the fact that the basic difficulty in 
personal integration is the problem of freedom and determinism in 
its various forms. It is the same problem which confronted the 
previous conceptions but at a deeper level. 

It appears first in the antimony of subject and object, an interest- 
ing example of which for present purposes is the old mystical claim 
that the objectivity of the self in relation to its subjectivity repre- 
sents a serious form of alienation. Unity, according to this con- 
ception would involve the dissolution of the subject-object relation- 
ship and presumably the disappearance of the correlative problem 
of freedom and determinism. 

Since we are only briefly indicating the limitation, we turn to the 
antimony of the conscious and the unconscious which is implicit 
in psychoanalysis. If we accept, for example, the interpretation 
that the unity arises from the expansion of consciousness, or what 
amounts to the same thing, the bringing up into conscious aware- 
ness of previously “unknown” aspects (relationships) of the self, we 
are confronted with the problem of freedom and determinism again. 
Briefly it is this: in so far as the unconscious controls the conscious 
we have psychic determinism; in so far as the conscious, now ex- 
panded, controls the unconscious we have freedom.* In what con- 
sists the unity? 

The third form of the same problem appears in the antimony of 
the present and past. If, for example, we prefer to shift the em- 
phasis away from the relation of the conscious to the unconscious 
and consider integration as a relearning of crucial interpersonal re- 


1 J. Macmurray, The Boundaries of Science, London, Faber & Faber, 1939, pp. 176-177. 
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lationships we are confronted by temporality. One can only relearn 
what is present because the present is fluid and the past is fixed. 
Since the self is not only present but past, inasmuch as it has a his- 
tory, it follows that a large part of the self which is known as the 
temporally objective self is in this sense fixed. On this basis the 
problem of objective guilt arises as one of the serious limitations of 
integration. How, for example, can the tragic deed for which a 
convicted criminal is responsible be so undone that he may be free 
of conflict and experience peace and harmony? How can he accept 
his past without being able to change it? Are responsibility and 
righteousness to be repudiated? Is such objectivity to be sacrificed 
for the sake of his subjective unity? 


This brief outline of the nature and limitations of the common 
psychological conceptions of helpfulness indicates that each is good 
within its limits, but beyond these its application is fraught with 
difficulty. ‘The problem of helping another is not simple and ob- 
vious, as often assumed, but as complex and mysterious as life itself. 
Under some circumstances one type is better, under other circum- 
stances another type. To a degree all are operative in every situa- 
tion with the emphasis more on one than the others. At times they 
supplement one another, but at other times they conflict. Thus 
the perennial temptation of absolutizing and making one theory 
the monopoly of a school of therapy, system of education, or an 
ideology of human betterment is to be deplored. It encourages a 
forced and oversimplified conception of helpfulness which presumes 
to explain too much and therefore cannot be as open and factual 
about its failures as about its successes. 


Il. THe CuristTiAN CONCEPTION 


The Christian understanding of helpfulness involves a reinter- 
pretation of the psychological conceptions in the light of the one, 
unique, master conception known as salvation. At the outset what 
needs to be said is that the Christian conception of salvation involves 
all of the psychological conceptions but in essence is none of them. 
It is external assistance, self initiative, social adjustment, and per- 
sonal integration all taken together with the emphasis at times more 
on one than the others. But it is always something more and dif- 
ferent which goes beyond their limitations so that in their ordinary 
meaning they are not strict analogies of salvation. 
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(1) Justification. ‘The first of these conceptions is the one which 
corresponds to external assistance, inasmuch as the divine act of 
God considered as his free, unmerited favor establishes a relation- 
ship in which he, the helper, is active and the recipient passive. As 
popularly expressed, God does it all through Jesus Christ. He offers 
his salvation as a gift. 

Among the objections raised against this concept there are two 
which deserve consideration at this point; first, the complaint that 
it stifles ethical initiative which may be illustrated, of course, by 
the presumptuous criticism of every era, “Let us sin that grace may 
abound”; second, the recent and more severe accusation that it 
alienates a man from himself by first robbing him of his inherent 
worth in order to give it back to him transmuted into divine favor 
(for example, Fromm). Both of these objections make the error of 
assuming that the relationship between God and man is essentially 
the same as that between man and man. They overwork the psy- 
chological analogy that the greater the power of a superior, like a 
father or a king, the less the freedom of those subject to him. This, 
unfortunately, is often true, but by no means always harmful, as for 
example, in the case of a surgeon operating on a patient or a life- 
saver rescuing a drowning man. ‘There is always the dividing line 
between good and bad forms of external assistance. But the main 
point is that in the relationship between God and man, the external 
assistance is of such a special nature and so unique that the analogy 
of an inverse proportion of power between him and man breaks 
down. What this means may be grasped from a penetrating ob- 
servation by Kierkegaard which ought to be particularly underlined: 
that it is a peculiarity of omnipotence in the giving of itself, so to 
take itself back as to make the recipient free.* This is the exact 
opposite of the assumption underlying the objections. ‘The sov- 
ereignty of sola gratia (so-called authoritarianism) does not destroy 
freedom. It creates it. 


(2) Decision. Turning now to the equally important fact that 
the Christian understanding of salvation includes self-initiative, we 
remind ourselves that justification is justification by faith. The 
addition of the qualifying noun “faith” indicates a form of self- 
initiative variously denoted as personal decision, commitment, sur- 


2 Journals, Oxford Press, 1938, p. 180. 
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render, obedience. The faith is my faith and not that of another. 
No other person can believe for me. At this point I am the indi- 
vidual who cannot hide in the crowd or behind another in order 
to escape the eternal. 

But the usual arguments which oppose the “free will” of man to 
the grace of God make the same error as before. ‘They assume that 
the relationship between God and man is essentially the same as 
that becween man and man. They overwork the psychological 
analogy of self-initiative, fail to recognize the limitations and iden- 
tify the source of faith in various ways with the will to live and 
learn and with the natural spontaneity of man. As a result, justi- 
fication by faith is often mistaken for the quite different conception 
of justification by means of faith. 

Again it must be emphasized that the self-initiative of faith is 
unique—as unique as the external assistance. ‘This fact is brought 
out best in the Biblical characterization of faith as foolishness. ‘The 
latter has a quality of the absurd which is not merely the extension 
of the kind of secular courage which attempts seemingly impossible 
things but is conditioned by the offense of God—an offense evident 
both in the cross of Christ and in the suffering servant image of the 
Old Testament which prefigures the cross. ‘To this brief, emphatic 
comment on faith as foolishness only one thing need be added. 
Faith as foolishness is not the same as credulity because it holds fast 
to the intelligibility of God’s demand. ‘The Gospel is not only the 
power of God but the wisdom of God. 


(3) Reconciliation. ‘The next aspect of the Christian conception 
of salvation which corresponds to one of the psychological concep- 
tions is that of reconciliation which, as the name suggests, is the 
Christian counterpart of social adjustment. It is almost presumptu- 
ous nowadays when so much is being written about the essential 
place which the Bible gives to corporateness to emphasize that a 
positive and personal relationship with God includes a similar re- 
lationship with others. A merely private relationship to God which 
did not include one’s neighbor would be a denial of the essential 
meaning of Christian salvation. ‘These brief observations about the 
social norm which is implicit in the meaning of salvation suggest 
why there is so much in the Bible on love towards others, the bear- 
ing of their burdens, and forgiveness as the basis of peace and har- 
mony. ‘The fellowship of believers is a correlate of faith. 
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Nevertheless, there is a distinctive difference between reconcilia- 
tion and its secular counterpart. Reconciliation is not the deriva- 
tive of any kind of psychological dynamic from within the individ- 
ual, or any kind of sociological dynamic from within the society in 
which he lives. It arises from the God who transcends these. It 
depends upon a prior reconciliation with him whose relationship 
with man is the primary social relationship. This is suggested, for 
example, by the strong emphasis which the familiar commandment 
puts upon loving God with heart, soul, strength, and mind in what 
is evidently the condition of learning to love one’s neighbor as one- 
self. The priority of loving God in the triangular relationship of 
God, neighbor, and self is maintained consistently throughout the 
Bible. ‘This is further qualified by an equally consistent emphasis 
on the divine initiative, of which the familiar text from the First 
Epistle of John is therefore no isolated example, ‘““We love him be- 
cause he first loved us.”” His loving action from beyond is the secret 
source of the reconciliation, even though its effects from an ob- 
server's point of view may be described as psychological. 


(4) Regeneration. When we turn to the fourth aspect of the 
Christian understanding of salvation known as regeneration, we 
find the counterpart of the psychological conception of personal 
integration. Its main features are a change of heart and a deep 
inward transformation of the psyche which are represented by the 
metaphor of the new birth. The phenomenological effects resem- 
ble those of a successful application of deep therapy. There is a 
resultant peace of mind, a release of power, and a new and positive 
acceptance of life with an improved attitude towards others. A 
victory is achieved over the old feelings of anxiety, hostility, and 
guilt. 

But regeneration is different from psychological integration, even 
though its phenomenological effects may be similar. According to 
its Biblical interpretation, it has its origin in the freedom which 
God has taken and continues to take in the subjective life of the 
individual. It is not to be understood as a result of the inherent 
power of the psyche to maintain or restore its unity, not as a prod- 
uct of the innate curative forces within the being of man, impor- 
tant as these are; but something more and different. Its explana- 
tion is to be found in the transcendent action of God within the 
psyche. As such, it belongs to depth theology in contrast to depth 
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psychology, as illustrated, for example, by the familiar text from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, “For the Word of God is living and 
active, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the di- 
vision of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow, and discerning the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart” (Heb. 4: 12). 


III. SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 


In one way or another each psychological conception was con- 
fronted by the problem of responsibility and freedom. External 
assistance, for example, was limited at the point where it interfered 
with a proper development of responsibility by making the indi- 
vidual dependent upon others in a wrong way. This wrong de- 
pendence robbed him of his freedom. Self-initiative was limited 
at the point where it interfered with a proper development of re- 
sponsibility but in an opposite way—by making the individual in- 
dependent of others in a wrong way. This wrong independence 
not only disrupted the system of mutual dependence important for 
the social order, but what is even more significant, it robbed him 
of his freedom. As a false form of freedom it destroyed freedom. 
Thus, from opposite sides, from a wrong necessity on the one hand 
and a wrong freedom on the other no adequate sense of responsi- 
bility could develop. 

The emphasis on social adjustment indicated, however, an aware- 
ness of this problem, if not directly, at least indirectly. The impor- 
tance of learning to live with others with the emphasis on harmony 
expressed in tolerance and co-operation no doubt contained the im- 
plicit objective of making the individual more responsible. But 
the limitation which emerged was the frightful equation of the so- 
cial norm with specific institutions or groups, the most extreme ex- 
amples of which were the market place and the totalitarian state. 
By the subtle, pervasive influences of mass media and various forms 
of coercion, social adjustment degenerated into conformism. In 
this respect, social adjustment, somewhat on a parallel with ex- 
ternal assistance, robbed the individual of his freedom and there- 
fore thwarted the development of responsibility. 

At this point the problem was seen at the deeper level of integra- 
tion because the source of conformism was itself seen at a deeper 
level. The individual conforms because society through his par- 
ents has already enslaved him in the early stages of his life by the 
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inculcation of the neurotic structure. He conforms because of his 
neuroticism. How to ensure that he maintains and develops his 
freedom, and with it an adequate sense of responsibility from his 
earliest life is really the problem which the emphasis on integration 
aims to solve. For an individual divided against himself is not free. 
His self-initiative is paralyzed. What began therefore at an earlier 
stage as a relatively simple conception of self-initiative becomes at 
this stage a consideration of the kind of unity within the self by 
which genuine freedom is possible—a consideration which is not 
only basic to the meaning of self-initiative but to the meaning of 
external assistance and social adjustment as well. For the two 
latter conceptions are only beneficial in so far as the individual can 
be free and remain free and therefore be able to act responsibly. 
At this point the problem of freedom and determinism emerges in 
its various forms as something which must be included in the con- 
sideration of the meaning of the unity. This is all the more im- 
portant in view of the intimate, although not essential, association 
of naturalistic determinism with biology, psychology, sociology, and 
economics which would empty freedom and responsibility of their 
meaning. The fundamental question which therefore lurks be- 
neath the surface of these psychological conceptions of helpfulness 
is the anthropological question: What does it mean to be oneself? 
If expressed in its most general form this is the familiar question: 
What is man? 

This question, however, is usually avoided in psychology, not only 
because of its frequent rejection of so-called “metaphysics” but be- 
cause the scope of its helpfulness is limited for ‘“‘practical’” reasons 
to the immediate environment and therefore to the secondary con- 
flicts of life which involve such matters as food, sex, pleasure, and 
prestige. Any thought of the primary conflict implied in all the 
ramifications of meaning associated with such questions as, Who am 
I?, and Why am I?, as these pertain to the riddle of existence, is 
avoided. The “practical” emphasis excludes these questions which 
in different forms become such a burden to sufferers of all kinds, 
and to the lonely but honest inquirers who are lost on a sea of rela- 
tivity and who wonder about life and the meaning of truth because 
there seems to be no anchorage for the definition of standards. But 
psychology is not separated from the totality of existence so that it 
remains in one compartment where the primary conflict does not 
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obtrude. Sooner or later, as with every science, it is compelled to 
dig straight down to discover its fundamental ground. The more 
this happens the more it experiences a division into “schools” which 
is symptomatic of this deeper conflict not amenable to psychotherapy. 

For while it is true that men act out of a great variety of such im- 
mediate motives as hunger, sex, and prestige, which are definable 
in terms of specific situations, they also act out of a general somewhat 
intuitive confidence that their life has meaning and that their occu- 
pational and domestic achievements count in the long run. Few 
would probably have the heart to rise in the morning and go to work 
if in some way they did not believe this. Even their desire to earn 
money implies this profounder evaluation of which they are often 
only dimly aware, as of the air they breathe or the firmness of the 
ground beneath their feet. Let this general evaluation of life, so 
closely associated with the functional significance of an ideology or 
of real faith, be dissolved and they will hardly see the sense of doing 
anything. The elemental basis of motivation will have been de- 
stroyed. ‘They must act as men, as free and responsible beings, if 
only in a restricted and elemental sense, or life is unbearable. 

The Christian conception of helpfulness adopts a more serious 
view of the primary conflict and of the peculiar freedom and re- 
sponsibility definitive of the self. ‘The reason for this may be found 
in its understanding of the transcendental which qualifies its whole 
approach to life and to man. This was evident in the various re- 
spects in which the Christian conception differed from the psycho- 
logical. The external assistance was unique in that it came from 
beyond and instead of enslaving the recipient made him free. The 
self-initiative was unique in that the quality of its absurdity indi- 
cated a relation to the beyond which was not explicable in terms of 
normal motivation. The social adjustment was unique in that the 
primary social relationship was between the transcendent God and 
man, while the personal integration was unique in that the Word of 
this same God was considered as penetrating the psyche in what 
could be interpreted as depth theology. In each case there was 
something more and different from the corresponding psychological 
conception, an awareness of something beyond, which was not only 
operative in the objective relationship of life but within the person 
himself. Thus, if a man was to obtain real help it was always in 
terms of something more and different as a qualification of every 
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form of helpfulness in daily life. This must not be regarded as 
merely a greater sensitivity to the contingencies of life, to the ele- 
ment of chance which prevents the best of human plans from being 
fully realized. ‘The Christian conception of prayer would indicate 
otherwise in its direct and personal appeal to the transcendent God 
who is named. Real helpfulness in this dimension exceeds all nat- 
ural possibilities, including those of chance success and favor. 

Because of his transcendental nature and therefore as one who can 
never be grasped, controlled, or incorporated into a system of which 
he would only be a part, God can never be merely used. He can 
never become a means of helpfulness without it denying his tran- 
scendental nature. He is helpfulness. A god that could be used 
would be an idol. Thus in the Christian conception, God is never 
the means by which health is obtained as though health were an ulti- 
mate goal apart from God. Instead, his presence is health. ‘The 
well adjusted and integrated who have ordinary health in terms of 
the immediate environment will still need it in terms of him. Like 
the righteous in the New Testament who needed repentance along 
with the sinners, the adjusted and integrated will need salvation, 
along with the neurotics. 

Such a relationship to God is to be contrasted with the conception 
implicit in those psychologies which throw a man back upon him- 
self in a final sense without an adequate interpretation of the self. 
Their approach often amounts to little more than a pantheistic equa- 
tion of the ultimate with such factors as the libido, the racial uncon- 
scious, or the we-experience which are expressed in mystical and 
symbolical form. When the psychologist turns to religion without 
a concern for the transcendental, he invariably ends with an equiv- 
alent of the divine which is foreign to the God of the Bible and of 
Christian tradition. 





EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AND THE BIBLE 


By E. H. Rosertson 


a turning to the Bible. This I have noticed in five different 

spheres of the Church’s life, five spheres where the Church has 
suffered in recent years: in its worship, fellowship, social and evan- 
gelistic witness, ethical attitudes, and basic teaching. ‘This essay 
deals with two of these spheres: the social and evangelistic witness, 
and group fellowship. 


[: industrial Europe there is a hunger for the Word of God and 


I. THe BrsLe AND SOCIAL WITNESS 


The world in which we live is an industrial world. The Bible 
knows nothing of industry. How can it then guide those whose 
lives are formed by industry? The seriousness of that question has 
become more and more obvious to me as I have journeyed through- 
out Europe. Everywhere the Church is middle class or bourgeois. 
There are exceptions, of course, but generally speaking the Churches 
have failed to speak to the industrial worker in any way that seems 
to them important or meaningful. Many Christians have been con- 
tent to keep the world of industry out of the Church. They have 
retired into their narrow circles and lived in the world of the Bible. 
They have only worked in the world of industry to earn their living, 
and let us admit, they have been exemplary workers, honest, consid- 
erate, and thrifty. But their real world is the Bible, and they will 
not have that world invaded. Their evangelism usually consists of 
a series of sorties into the outside world, from whence they rescue 
men, make new members, and initiate them into the secluded world 
of religion. ‘The new members then become as separated from the 
world as they are. In effect these Christians refuse to accept respon- 
sibility for the outside world. Most Christians are not content to 
be as extreme as that, but they are singularly unsuccessful in influ- 
encing the world of industry, even when they want to. With nota- 
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ble exceptions, the average congregations in Europe contain very 
few industrial workers; they are obviously middle class. 

George Macleod realized this when, in the Iona Community, he 
tried to relate manual work to worship. In quite another way, the 
Catholic priests of Paris saw this and began a movement which be- 
came famous as the worker-priests. No movement has come nearer 
to bridging the gap, and many deplore the ending of this movement 
by order of the Vatican. In Scotland and in the north of England 
there are many industrial chaplains who have tried, with some suc- 
cess, to show both management and men that what the Church 
teaches concerns the purpose and conditions of life in a factory. 
This has unfortunately been almost entirely on the humanitarian 
level, and little has been said about the Bible. Throughout Europe 
there has been a lot of hard thinking, but although it has not yet 
filled the Churches with industrial workers it has helped us to see 
that there is a relation between the world of industry and the world 
of the Bible. To find that relation and to enrich both worlds by 
the encounter is one of the most exciting tasks of our generation. 
Pioneers have already shown us part of the way, and their work is 
of prime importance. Let me describe some of them in detail. 

First is a Dutchman, Dr. Eijkman, who was Director of the 
Y.M.C.A. in his country until it was banned by the Nazis. He 
was himself sent to Buchenwald. There he had time to ponder 
and while most of the inmates were legitimately cursing the Ger- 
mans, he asked the question, why had the people of Germany chosen 
Hitler? His answer, after much consideration, was that they had 
chosen the Nazi way because the German Churches had not cared 
enough for the people. He saw the ideal Church as a Christian 
totalitarianism in the best sense of that word. He wanted his own 
Church in Holland to care for all the needs of the people, instead 
of—as it then seemed to be—keeping on keeping on. The Churches 
of Western Europe have long stood under the judgment of being 
primarily concerned with keeping their own establishment going. 
Eijkman would have no more of this. He wanted his Church— 
which was the principal Reformed Church in the Netherlands—to 
give up the concern with its own existence and to throw itself with 
careless energy into the task of caring for all the needs of the people. 
To do this it must enter the whole of life. 
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He returned to Holland at an opportune moment. The Church 
had lost nearly everything during the Nazi occupation and was start- 
ing anew. Ejijkman founded the “Church and World Institute.” 
For once the Church had some money. It had saved its collections 
during the Nazi period, and some of this money was now made avail- 
able to buy DeHorst, a lovely estate near Driebergen and not far 
from Utrecht. There Eijkman’s dream became a reality. For 
more than ten years this Institute has now trained youth leaders, 
social workers, evangelists, moral welfare workers, men to reach 
industrial workers, and men to reach rural workers. ‘The men 
trained have to be the spearhead of the Church’s attack in the mod- 
ern world. ‘They are given a thorough four-years’ training. Every- 
thing they do is related to Bible study, but they are equipped as 
good moral welfare workers, and understand the modern world. 
The training in psychology, economics, and sociology is so good that 
there is a constant demand from government and industry for these 
men. 

For two years they do theory, and then for a year they are out on 
the job, under special supervision. I met one of them in the new 
steel works in north Holland. He was obviously feeling the full 
brunt of this new world and the problems that a mixed and new 
community presented the Church. Men had been brought from 
country districts with varying traditions and they had to fashion a 
community with no tradition. This man was trying to show them 
how a proper understanding of Christian fellowship in the Bible, 
and a proper study of social justice in the Old Testament, could 
help them build a community. Such men are called wikas, the ini- 
tials of a Dutch phrase meaning Church-sponsored workers. They 
are not free, they must go where they are needed; but they return 
constantly to Driebergen, subjecting the whole curriculum to criti- 
cism in the light of their experience. After two years’ theory and 
one year’s practice, they return for a further year of training before 
they are sent to a full-time job. The whole community life of the 
Netherlands is being changed by these men, whose training is deeply 
grounded in Bible study. This method is peculiar to Holland, and 
is perhaps possible only in a small country, but there are other ex- 
periments and other methods in the different countries of Europe. 

In the Ruhr, a descendant of the great Bismarck is bringing young 
workers and young Christian men together in fellowship and orig- 
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inal Bible study. Both are beginning at the beginning. Klaus von 
Bismarck holds a bridgehead in the world of industrial workers. By 
his work at Haus Villigst, Church members are learning to read the 
Bible afresh and are discovering from outsiders how little they them- 
selves have understood the Bible. This is not the Church instruct- 
ing the world, but going to school with the world. In Dortmund 
a Church leader is giving his whole time to improving relaiions 
between Socialists—traditionally atheist—and the Church. On the 
basis of fellowship, he has brought Socialist leaders and Christian 
ministers together. ‘Then in friendly conversation they have both 
learned to read the Bible differently. 

I saw this kind of thing happen again in Finland. ‘There, as they 
told me at the Bishop’s house in Tampere, a bitter hostility had al- 
ways marked the relation between Labor leaders and the Churches. 
Bishop Gulin has led the way in Tampere in showing the Socialists 
of his diocese that many of the principles of social justice for which 
they stand are in the Bible. He has persuaded them to read the 
Bible again, and they are finding in it a new inspiration for their 
party. Now in fact they are coming back to the Churches and say- 
ing, ““Why didn’t you tell us about these things? Why haven't you 
preached more from the parable of the sheep and the goats? Why 
haven't you told men to visit the prisoner and feed the hungry in 
the name of Christ?’ So an encounter is beginning, and at the heart 
of it is a new discovery of the relevance of the Bible. 

In England there have been movements of similar importance. 
In Sheffield a whole organization of industrial chaplains has marched 
like an army into the world of irdustry. Scotland has done even 
more. There are not many areas in Britain today without some 
kind of pastoral care in the factories, but this is obviously not 
enough. One young Methodist minister, who was dissatisfied with 
the normal workings of industrial chaplains, has set up an Indus- 
trial Mission in an almost empty church in the Midlands of Eng- 
land. He has used the appeal of fellowship and has made him- 
self useful to the factories in his town. He is gradually gathering 
around him a Church of industrial workers, and making the organi- 
zation of that Church fit their needs. A similar work is going on 
in Bordeaux, where a French Reformed pastor has established a one- 
class Church, a Church made up entirely of industrial and dock 
workers. There is much going on in France. It is now especially 
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done by the Reformed Church, although the way was prepared by 
the Catholic worker-priests. 

Behind all this manifold activity is a great deal of rethinking of 
our whole attitude to the Bible. There are many also who are 
analyzing the mind of our day and trying to find out what the Bible 
has to say to it. In South Wales there is a group of Presbyterian 
ministers who have watched their Churches emptying and have been 
prodded by that condition to think again about the communication 
of religion in a mass society. It is the thinking of such men as these 
that will help us best to answer the question, ‘“‘How can the Bible 
guide those whose lives are formed by industry?” 


II. THe BIBLE AND Group FELLOWSHIP 


In wartime Britain, with blackout and bombing, it was often very 
difficult to gather people together in large numbers, especially in 
the evening. For this reason many Churches dropped their mid- 
week prayer meetings and other organizations, and in their place 
organized a number of informal meetings in people’s homes. My 
own parish in a suburb of Luton had ten of these informal meet- 
ings, specially located so that everyone could get to a meeting in a 
few minutes from his own home. This meant that no one was ever 
very far from home. ‘Two were held each evening, mostly under 
lay leadership, and many people who had never been to Church— 
or at least had not been for a long time—came along to these little 
informal “house Churches.” ‘That was the picture of many par- 
ishes in Britain during the war, and people found that the small 
group gave a possibility of fellowship, of getting to know each other, 
that was not found in the larger gatherings in Church. When the 
war was over and there was no longer need to make these special ar- 
rangements, because people could quite easily and safely go to a 
large gathering, some people missed the small informal groups. In 
many parishes they have continued for quite other reasons. 

One of the most notable of these parishes is that of Halton in 
Leeds. The vicar is convinced that these gatherings help to re- 
store the true life of the Church. He has various types of house 
Churches, intensive for the deepening of spiritual understanding, 
and extensive for the outreach and broad linking of the Church's 
teaching with the outside world. He has found these house 
Churches so important that he has cultivated a whole network of 
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them and has abandoned his Sunday evening service in order to 
help them function better. “There are some things,” he says, 
“which God can do with a small group that he cannot do with a 
large congregation.”” Something like this system of house Churches 
is springing up everywhere in Europe today, and for a variety of 
reasons. Small groups have always been a part of the Church’s 
organization but there is a special need for them today; for one 
of the most obvious breakdowns in Church life in Western Europe 
is the breakdown of fellowship. In some Churches it seems to have 
broken down altogether. Members hardly know each other and 
certainly no longer feel that intense relation which was common 
in the early Church. 

One of the areas which I studied in Europe, the area around 
Amsterdam, clearly illustrated this. I visited a number of very 
conservative and strictly Reformed Churches—what are sometimes 
humorously called “the double Reformed Church”—in Amsterdam. 
The leaders of this Church were deeply concerned about their young 
people, especially those young people who come up from country 
areas to work in the city. Since the war many thousands of young 
men have left the villages of the Netherlands and gone to work in 
the industrial centers. ‘There they have lived in workers’ flats and 
have tried to make some kind of contact with the Churches. If they 
have been used to going to Church back home in the village, then 
their first visit in Amsterdam was often to a Church service. And 
there they have been disappointed. ‘These young lads were lost in 
the Churches. They came to worship, heard the familiar hymns 
and the familiar message, but they were lonely. At home in their 
village everyone had known them, but here in Amsterdam, sur- 
rounded by crowds, they were quite alone. There was no way of 
getting the Sunday congregation to receive these young men and 
to help them feel at home, because the tendency was for the young 
man to sit in the back of the church and slip out quickly afterwards. 
The only answer was to organize a network of house Churches where 
these young men would meet people and have true fellowship, 
where, in fact, they would be noticed and looked after. 

Similar problems have found similar answers in all parts of Eu- 
rope. There have, of course, been other reasons for starting house 
Churches. Some reasons are as old as those which led Priscilla and 
Aquila of Paul’s day to make their home into a Church. Devout 
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Christians everywhere want to gather and talk about their faith to 
kindred souls, and to read their Bibles together. Sometimes it is 
simply a matter of trying to weld a neighborhood into a community, 
and this is particularly true of suburbs. In many of the suburbs of 
Oslo there are today neighborhood groups, where Christians who 
live in neighboring streets can come together regularly to help con- 
struct a community in their area. 

Whatever be the reason for the small group it soon becomes a 
Bible study group, and guidance is sought. Of course, all such 
groups cannot be led by the minister, and it is not good that they 
should be. The experience of wartime Britain was that many of 
these groups profited from lay leadership. In Amsterdam three 
of the leading scholars of the Church have compiled a small book- 
let of specimen Bible discussions, showing how ordinary people 
without a theological training, can direct a general discussion of 
Bible passages. ‘The booklet is called appropriately, “According to 
the Strength of Every Member.” 

In Norway the neighborhood groups, which have been strongly 
supported by Bishop Berggrav, have a handy commentary and a 
concordance which is simple to use. I found these neighborhood 
groups in Norway particularly good. One that I visited, in a sub- 
urb of Oslo, was made up entirely of housewives and was led by one 
of them. It was not always the same leader, and the group met in 
different homes. ‘They went around the neighborhood and who- 
ever was the hostess for the evening would lead the Bible study. 
The women were a mixed group, less than a dozen of them, and 
only two could have been called intellectuals. They met for re- 
freshment and general talk about the problems of the neighbor- 
hood, and then moved off to another part of the room for Bible 
study. There the passage for study was read through, and the 
leader began by referring to the commentary, and explained what 
she made of the passage. They had a simple method of marking 
their verses with little signs: an arrow if a verse struck them; a 
question mark if they did not understand it; and a star or a flame 
if it particularly appealed to them. This simple method enabled 
the least intellectual of the group to go through the passage and 
say which verse puzzled her or which verse impressed her. They 
all prepared the passage beforehand and everybody seemed to have 
something to say, even if it was only to describe her impressions of 
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the passage. As I listened, these women uncovered the meaning of 
the passage, and it really spoke to them. They had difficulties, of 
course, but they got far more out of it than they could possibly have 
got alone, or even listening to a learned sermon. What they got 
was their own. 

There are many such groups in Oslo: housewives, men, married 
couples, youth, students, and mixed groups. I was able to get the 
leaders of these groups together before I left and to hear from them 
the various problems that they have faced with this method. They 
have been going for some years now and have seen many results. 
They have seen strong informed groups grow up in the Churches 
and strengthen both the witness of the Church and its activities. 
Their chief difficulty seems to be with the Old Testament, a difh- 
culty which unfortunately they solve by leaving out the Old Testa- 
ment altogether. Groups like this lose a great deal by ignoring 
the Old Testament, but one can well understand their difficulties. 
There are so few commentaries which help people to read the Old 
Testament in a simple way and without complications. 

Of course there is a danger in all this movement of house 
Churches. In some parts of Europe they have become something 
of a menace. They have provided places where intensive and very 
holy people become more intensive and more holy, separate from 
their fellow Christians and from those whom they regard as fallen 
men. Some have been in opposition to the minister and have con- 
stantly criticized his work. ‘They have set themselves up as judges. 
Fortunately such groups are not the majority, they are few and gen- 
erally speaking they are dying out. The growing house Church 
movement today is largely a search for fellowship, or a method of 
reaching a wider circle. 

In the Soviet Zone of Germany where, more than in most parts 
of the world, there is great difficulty in persuading men to come to 
Church, the small group has sometimes shown a way. In that part 
of the Zone which borders on Czechoslovakia, among the minework- 
ers of the Ertz mountains, I found that while men would not go to 
Church, they would meet in barracks and in homes to discuss and 
study the Bible. ‘There seems to be a real awakening in such groups. 
I have heard similar stories from those who have spent long years in 
Russian prisoner-of-war camps. Men are looking for something and 
they are half persuaded that they may find it in the Bible. The 
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small group gives them the opportunity to ask their questions and 
to share their problems with men like themselves. 

Of course, it is not only manual workers who find these groups 
necessary. ‘The complexities of modern life dismay all classes. In 
France and in Germany there are growing numbers of groups of 
intellectuals who are estranged from the Churches but who are pre- 
pared to seek out those answers which the Bible can give to their 
questions. This generation has seen the re-establishing of the Bible 
as intellectually respectable. Such men are not likely to be im- 
pressed by learned attempts to show that the Scriptures are his- 
torically correct, nor greatly moved by the popular newspaper ar- 
ticles, but they are beginning to feel the immense spiritual power 
of the Bible and wish to draw from it. Groups of writers, artists, 
teachers, and such like are meeting more or less regularly in many 
parts of France and Germany. Their small groups are not exactly 
house Churches and there is always the danger that they may de- 
velop into a no-Church movement (such a movement has already 
developed in Japan), but those I have attended seem to me to be 
similar to the simple house Churches of Amsterdam and Oslo and 
Leeds. 

All are seeking from the small group fellowship and knowledge. 
The fellowship looks like a desperate attempt to restore human re- 
lations in a terrifying and impersonal world. The knowledge is 
that which can be tapped from the spiritual resources of the Bible. 
The question now remains whether there are people in the Churches 
sufficiently clear-minded and sufficiently open to let those who are 
seeking discover the real message of the Bible, and hear its voice 
clearly, untrammeled by Church procedure. 
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CHRISTIAN VOCATION AND 
MILITARY SERVICE 


By Bruce MorGan 


pamphlet published by the United States Department of De- 

fense, advertised on radio and TV, and circulated to all comers. 
“How to Choose the Military Service Program that Will Serve You 
Best,” explains the subtitle. In it is attractively and glamorously 
outlined the great proliferation of options facing the young Ameri- 
can male who wants to seize the day and express his freedom by en- 
listing in some military service program, rather than await con- 
scription under selective service. ‘The latter possibility just now is 
relatively slight, in view of the economy cutbacks in defense spend- 
ing and the very light current monthly demands made by the mili- 
tary services for new draftees. 

In contradiction to the it’s-your-choice theme, run the comments 
of college men who, on numerous occasions, respond to questions 
about their vocational plans with, “Uncle Sam has decided that for 
me”; or of college women who say about their sweethearts and 
fiances, ‘“Well, he really hasn’t much choice. You see it’s all pretty 
much up to Uncle Sam for a couple of years.” The resignation with 
which great numbers of university men face the immediate post- 
college years is much in evidence. It is often enforced by their in- 
volvement as undergraduates in one of the various military programs 
through which Uncle Sam’s generous participation in the cost of 
their education is exchanged for a postgraduation term of active mili- 
tary service. ‘The lure of the reserve programs which involve only 
a few months of full time service appears equally fascinating to many 
non-college youths. 

When one participates in public worship one often hears petitions 
for the Almighty’s protection of “those who guard the ramparts of 
our freedom.” But one seldom hears an invocation of God’s guid- 
ance to our young people in making a decision as to whether or not 
they will engage in military service, or as to the spirit in which mili- 
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tary service is to be undertaken. One has the distinct impression 
that little counseling from pastors is directed to these areas, and that 
Churches, pastors, and young people, outside the traditional ‘‘peace 
Churches,” simply ignore the problems which military service in- 
escapably raises for a mature attitude to Christian vocation. 


I 


Before we consider the issue which confronts the young American 
Christian we must look briefly at the context in which this decision, 
conscious or unconscious, is being made. As a nation we may be 
described as living in a state of semi-mobilization. The hidden 
character of this subterranean fact is evidenced by the apathy of our 
civilian defense effort. An immense percentage of our national 
budget is poured into military costs, staggering on the face of 
the budget, even more staggering when one begins to track down 
the hidden expenditures indirectly supporting the military effort. 
When one considers the strain which this imposes on our resources, 
he is aghast at what semi-mobilization must be doing to economies 
less healthy and abundant than our own, yet involved in the arms 
race with us and against us. We continue to advance the develop- 
ment of weapons at all levels, from intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and thermonuclear bombs and warheads to conventional combat 
field weapons. Selective service conscription has continued with 
only one brief interruption since World War II, and is a new fact 
in our “‘peace-time” history, a subtle psychological conditioner for 
the national climate. We tend to seek military or military-economic 
solutions for international problems, so our relations with Spain, 
Guatemala, and the Formosa Chinese government frequently em- 
barrass us by the thinly veiled expediency of their military and anti- 
Communist motivation. We move in the world in a schizoid fash- 
ion, working in and through the United Nations and all its efforts 
for collective security, action, development and welfare, and at the 
same time pressing nations large and small to accept aid, military 
and otherwise, in return for their participation on “‘our side.” The 
candid observer in many of those countries must see himself as 
caught in a gigantic and fateful game of “choosing-up sides’”’ in the 
global struggle between two mighty antagonists. We are unques- 
tionably victimized by our own propaganda, both as to our right- 
eousness and the satanic character of our opponents in the world. 
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Much of the time we react with typical western-film, “good guys- 
bad guys” estrangement from them. 

To say that both we and the Russians are victimized by propa- 
ganda is not to say that we suffer equally, that we are subjected to 
equal doses of lies and distortions. Our propaganda seems less 
monolithic and concerted, much less planned and articulated, much 
more the result of national wishful thinking and subtle national 
self-worship than the calculated, move-by-move, party-line propa- 
ganda of any totalitarian state. But by the same token it is perhaps 
easier for us than for educated Russians to assume that we are not 
victimized by propaganda at all. Even a casual long-term reading 
of a good non-Russian, non-American journal such as the Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly brings one up short at the degree to which 
we have been and are being subjected to slanted reporting and one- 
sided commentary. 

A dosage of some parts propaganda and some parts bitter truth, 
in a formula of unknown ratio, has engendered in the American 
people the fatiguing conviction that we are confronted in the world 
by an indefatigable and resolute enemy bent on our ultimate de- 
struction. ‘This is a new experience for us as a people, since in the 
past such enmities have moved more swiftly to decisive war. Now 
we seem to be settled down to a long and menacing stalemate, as we 
glower at each other across the abyss. ‘The conviction that the rul- 
ing groups in Russia, China, and other communist states, are ada- 
mantly bent upon our destruction or conversion produces a climate 
in which negotiation of tensions and differences is extremely diff- 
cult, especially when enhanced by the belief that to negotiate would 
be to consort with Satan and the antichrist, as we have learned to 
think of the enemy. Though the mutual deterrence of bilateral 
possession of the H-bomb and a bilateral race for supremacy in the 
field of intercontinental ballistic missiles certainly decrease the dan- 
ger of preventive or “accidental” war, we cannot ignore the perils 
of a period of acute national frustration on either side, with its 
accompanying anxiety and hysteria, particularly in view of the fact 
that the weapons for massive destruction are in hand, and plans for 
such an effort have doubtless long been on the drawing boards. 

A final factor in the present context of vocational decision is the 
continuing controversy, in which much of the rest of the world is 
also participating, concerning the prolonged testing of nuclear weap- 
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ons, with the medical and genetic hazards involved. ‘The very ab- 
sence, in fact the very impossibility, of a definitive verdict upon 
this question underscores the ethical ambiguity in which we are 
caught. Last spring’s exchange between Albert Schweitzer and 
Willard Libby of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission reveals a 
peculiar hiatus between viewpoints. Dr. Libby’s answer to Dr. 
Schweitzer’s “Declaration of Conscience’’ is technical in character 
and is couched in terms of a calculated risk to present and future 
generations: “Clearly the risk is far less than most other risks we 
face as payment for our pleasures, our comforts, or our material 
progress.” He and Dr. Schweitzer seem to glance off each other, 
as Dr. Schweitzer expresses his concern that the world no longer 
live in intimidation and fear. Harrison Brown, professor of geo- 
chemistry at the California Institute of Technology, writing in the 
Saturday Review of May 25, 1957, sharpens the issue, as he quotes 
from a geneticist colleague, Professor E. B. Lewis, and points out 
that, in the case of leukemia at least, there appears to be no mini- 
mum safe radiation dosage, as there may be in the case of some other 
diseases and radiation perils, and that thus by continued testing at 
the present rate the world may experience a rise of some 10,000 
leukemia deaths per year. Particularized in this fashion, the ques- 
tion of weapons testing is deeply disturbing. But, confronted by 
the highly technical and mystifying arguments from the military 
planners and the lulling assurances of national leaders in favor of 
continued testing, and befogged by the real disagreements among 
competent scientists, average citizen and average churchman are left 
sufficiently fatigued to permit the process to go on, albeit with a 
vague and gnawing disquiet of spirit. 


II 


Against this backdrop of fatigue and resignation our young citi- 
zens must deal with the question of military service. Among their 
responses to the call to military service, some reactions appear clearly 
sub-Christian in content, though demonstrated by countless sincere 
if unthoughtful Christians. All Christians experience their own 
sub-Christian ways of relating to other problems, so the presence of 
sub-Christian responses should not be surprising in this situation, 
on the one hand so difficult, and on the other so desensitized. But 
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these sub-Christian responses are matters for great concern in the 
Churches. 

One response goes something like this: ““These are two years shot 
to hell; two years in a kind of parenthesis. They’ve got me. Let’s 
get on with it. I’m asking no questions as to how or why. I'll do 
enough to get by. I'll desensitize myself as much as I can in any 
way available to the stupidity, the regimentation, the nonsense. [I'll 
live for the day I get out.” A recent letter from one such draftee 
tells of his experiments with narcotics as the desensitizing agent in 
his bitterness. 

Another may accept military service as a summons to the prepa- 
ration for, or readiness for participation in, a crusade. “Any war 
in which my country would engage would be a just war. I ask no 
questions. I do what I’m told. I plunge into the job of becom- 
ing the most effective fighting man or military operative possible.” 
Though usually not so thoroughly articulated, this seems a common 
viewpoint. 

A third type of response is one which is almost no response at the 
conscious level at all. The call to military service is accepted by 
sheer default. The person does not view it as a crusade, or as two 
years of embittering wasted hell, but just one of the normal inevita- 
bilities of life. For better or for worse he will go through with it. 
It will not last forever. This reaction is particularly but not ex- 
clusively evident among college students who have entered one of 
the military programs as a part of college. One can scarcely expect 
high school upperclassmen at seventeen or eighteen to see all the 
implications of the Defense Department’s bonanza of offers to par- 
ticipate in the cost of their education. Nor can one blame finan- 
cially harassed parents for looking upon all this as a thinly dis- 
guised blessing. But at this point, in spite of youth programs in 
the Churches which bear abundant witness to our concern for 
mature youth guidance, we seem peculiarly apathetic toward, or 
downright unaware of, the issues underlying these decisions about 
military service, as we counsel parents and young people of mili- 
tary service age, whether entering college or not. 

Up to this point I think we can say that an articulate sense of 
Christian vocation has not come into play, a vocation to live in the 
midst of human evil in the cross-bearing posture, the posture of 
suffering service. The man who looks upon this as two years of 
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hell undoubtedly suffers, but he is not likely to embrace this as his 
Christian service. He who accepts this as readying him for partici- 
pation in a crusade thinks of service to his country, but he does not 
let the tension between God and his country get next to him; he may 
suffer, but in no way does he take up this suffering as a vocation of 
suffering service, for he has insulated himself against the full impact 
of the evil in the situation. He who goes in by default may suffer, 
may serve; but at the outset he is far from accepting a vocation. 

All these, to be sure, are inevitably stereotypes, and we shall do 
well to remind ourselves that with the marvellous unpredictability 
and dynamic unfolding of human experience, some people who en- 
ter military service without the slightest thought of Christian voca- 
tion experience radical personal involvement in the profound di- 
mensions of what is going on, and may emerge with patterns of 
Christian obedience unsurpassed in commitment and relevance. 


Ill 


Now let us turn to alternative responses on the part of those who 
clearly recognize the call to military service as a critical problem for 
Christian vocation and obedience, and who consciously and articu- 
lately respond in this recognition. Though their numbers place 
them in a minority, their disposition gives us considerable insight 
and help. They recognize that any war is a monstrous and catas- 
trophically demonic eruption of evil, which can leave no man liv- 
ing, or yet to live, unaffected. They recognize that any choice they 
make must be some kind of acceptance of the cross-bearing posture 
of the suffering servant, conforming in some fashion to Christ’s 
obedience to his own vocation. Christian realism tells them that 
their situation is obscured by partial vision, and gives them the 
haunting suspicion that any course they choose will commit them 
to uncertain mixtures of evil and good. 

First there are the men who enter military service and expose 
themselves to the possibility of becoming belligerents. Such a per- 
son may enter the service feeling that his moral responsibilities are 
no greater or no less than those of any civilian who believes that 
there must be a defense effort, and who pays a large proportion of 
his taxes to support it. But, as John C. Bennett has reminded us, 
he knows that unlike the civilian, he cannot for this period protest, 
which adds to the burden he carries. He knows his citizenship in 
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this nation, in this particular moment in time, to be part of the facts 
of his life, part of the data, the givenness, of his existence. He 
knows that his nation’s responsibilities in the world, and the pres- 
sures from the rest of the world which play upon his nation and 
threaten it, are also a part of this givenness of his life. He feels his 
common involvement with all the people of his nation, in war and 
in peace, bound up together in the realities of existence. 

But that involvement is sometimes in real tension with his larger 
involvement in the whole family of man. He is forced to live in 
the tension between the demands of his national involvement and 
the New Testament’s radical rejection of war as in any sense a strat- 
egy of the kingdom of love, and its call to obey God rather than 
men. He believes that though no war is righteous or just, some 
wars are necessary to prevent what he believes are even greater evils. 
This is one of his most significant motivations for undertaking mili- 
tary service, but he does so with no assurance that the particular war 
in which he might become involved will be the war he would feel 
must be fought. He may believe in limited wars for limited objec- 
tives, such as the action in Korea, but again he has no assurance that 
the war for which he is preparing will stop short of total and oblit- 
erative annihilation. He may be comforted a bit by remembering 
that he would have little more control of the war if he were outside 
the armed forces. For in this day of talk of “instant massive retalia- 
tion’” one can conceive of no military command which would, in 
the event of a nuclear attack upon us, subject our retaliative nuclear 
striking power to the delays of civilian decision, congressional or 
otherwise. 

He may be quite realistic about the totality of what John Bennett 
has called ‘the hatred which war engenders, the lies it encourages 
whole nations to believe about one another, and the blind self- 
righteousness that most often accompanies the will to fight” (“The 
Draft and Christian Vocation,” The Christian Century, August 22, 
1956). But he accepts the vocation as living out part of the com- 
mon burden of human sin which has brought this issue to pass, he 
accepts regimentation and loss of freedom and self-determination, 
accepts it as a vocation to suffering service. And he may hope that 
“those twenty-four months in service are incidental to the need of 
military balance in the world, which enables half the human race 
to live without feeling the immediate pressure of Communist power, 
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which may even help us to prevent war.” But paradoxically by sup- 
porting the military buildup for the very sake of balance of power, 
mutual deterrence, and prevention of war, we are all at the same 
time participating in the amassing of fantastically destructive weap- 
ons and the cultivation of the necessary military spirit, so that if war 
should break out, we should all have contributed to its demonic and 
obliterative character, to the creation of forces which, unleashed in 
the passion of war, might be subject to no control or limitation. At 
least the young person facing military service may take heart in the 
geographic and weapons limitations imposed by both sides in the 
Korean War. 

Such a person hopes that he is involved in a struggle for breathing 
time while the world searches for peaceful alternatives, but he knows 
that he may be living in the last weeks or months of peace. In the 
service, he accepts the vocation to grab every hand-hold available 
for creativity, friendship, compassion, openness to his fellows. And 
those opportunities are often very great. And he accepts the voca- 
tion to project into the future, along with his fellows, the strategies 
which, as civilians again, they will advance for the elimination of 
war. His decision may not be easier or more difficult than if he 
had to make it in wartime. But it is very different. For in peace- 
time there is a remoteness, a sense of the unreality of much that we 
have been discussing, and many of the possibilities are unclear and 
unpredictable. 

If war were upon us his decision might be more easily stated in 
terms of Alexander Miller’s discussion in The Renewal of Man. 
But it may be helpful to us even in peacetime. Miller describes his 
conversations with European Christian members of the anti-Nazi 
Resistance at the close of World War II. As their stories unfolded 
he heard reports of lying, forgery, theft, torture and cold-blooded 
killing. Finally he queried, “Then, is everything permitted?” And 
they replied, ‘Everything is permitted, and everything is forbid- 
den.”” Deeply aware of the common burden of demonic sin, in- 


volved in opposition to totalitarian oppression to the point where 
not to act seemed an utter evasion and abdication of responsibility, 
but knowing the awful taint which clung to all their violence, their 
real point of departure was confession of sin and supplication for 
forgiveness. One has here a pointed illustration of the doctrine of 
justification by faith being lived out in a most unlovely situation. 
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Yet we must remember that not all Christians in the Resistance went 
so far. Some were deeply involved, yet stopped short of violence. 

But the person who contemplates or enters military service with 
many or all of these considerations clearly takes up a Christian voca- 
tion in the cross-bearing posture of suffering service, whether or not 
we agree with his decision. 


IV 


The person seeking a Christian vocation in the situation which 
raises the question of military service may on the other hand respond 
with the pacifist alternative. This is another way of taking up the 
cross, of accepting the posture of suffering service. Almost all Chris- 
tian Churches recognize the pacifist position as a valid response of 
the Christian conscience and support the particular Christian in this 
choice, even when, as Churches, many of them do not affirm the 
pacifist alternative. The record of local congregations appears not 
to be so good as the positions taken by whole denominations or 
Churches, though in many cases local congregations have stood by 
and supported a pacifist member when no one else espoused his 
position. 

The Christian pacifist responds to the Christian vocation to be 
obedient to the clear commands of our Lord to love, and not to hate, 
to resist evil with good, and with an overriding sense of his citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom, to reject war and violence as strategies of his 
citizenship. ‘To greater or lesser extent most pacifists admit the 
necessity for civil police authority. As civilians many pacifists re- 
frain from paying the proportion of their taxes which would be de- 
voted to military spending. Paradoxically, as a thoughtful pacifist 
friend said to me recently, a pacifist, particularly if from a heritage 
in one of the traditional “peace” groups or “peace” Churches, may 
make a decision to be a pacifist almost as much by default as do some 
men to enter military service. Without any real grappling or strug- 
gle with the enormities of the issues involved, and with little pro- 
found involvement in the later implications of his position, he may 
by this simple act divorce himself from the totality of human suffer- 
ing which has raised the military question. Whether by such de- 
fault, or with deep commitment, the pacifist does experience a cer- 
tain separation, expressed in many ways, from the great majority of 
his countrymen. 
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Technically the pacifist may express his response in one of several 
ways. He may do it under the law, entering the service as a non- 
combatant. But for many pacifists this position is fraught with am- 
biguity and with peril to the clear pacifist witness and to the psychic 
survival of the person himself. Also under the law he may register 
as a conscientious objector, a status which allows varying destinies 
running from creative service opportunities to prison sentence, de- 
pending upon interpretations by local authorities. He may, beyond 
the law, feel that his witness can only be made by refusing to register 
for selective service, since such registration would impute a certain 
legitimacy to the government’s military program and grant to gov- 
ernment, by implication, a certain lordship over the conscience. If 
he thus refuses to register, he must face legal penalties. 

In peacetime the pacifist is dedicated to the most creative and 
imaginative and all-out endeavor to find solutions to the tensions 
that cause wars, and to put forward alternatives to war for the 
resolution of those tensions. In wartime he is dedicated to a two- 
pronged effort to restore peace and to perform a ministry of com- 
passion, healing, and reconciliation in the midst of war and its dread- 
ful aftermath. 

Pacifists, like nonpacifists, are divided into many subgroups. 
Some pacifists feel that certain Christians have a pacifist vocation 
while other Christians may not. Some feel that they should urge 
the pacifist vocation upon all Christians. Some pacifists do not al- 
ways claim that there is an alternative political strategy they can 
recommend to the nation which, in their view, will be successful 
against tyranny ‘or aggression. ‘They believe that God calls them, 
and perhaps all Christians, to the pacifist witness, but they do 
not claim that on the political level this is necessarily the answer. 
Others affirm a high degree of practicality for their efforts, and en- 
gage in an unresting effort to put nonviolent strategies into effect at 
the political level, nationally and internationally. ‘They do not pre- 
sume to say that their efforts will without fail be crowned with suc- 
cess, since they, along with other Christians, recognize the eschato- 
logical dimensions of the Gospel and the Kingdom. ‘They admit 
the perils of unrealism in their proposals, but feel that the proposals 
and practices of nonpacifist Christians, past and present, both out- 
right militarists and reluctant belligerents, have been quite as un- 
realistic. ‘They have been found illusory in practice, while at least 
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the pacifist alternatives can only be attacked as unrealistic in theory. 

Great numbers of nonpacifist Christians have learned to thank 
God for the existence of the pacifists, in that they keep the mon- 
strousness of the evils of war and violence before us, and continually 
sharpen the urgency and absolute nature of the New Testament’s 
ultimate imperatives. 

Today we are seeing Christians and non-Christians who have not 
previously espoused pacifism taking the pacifist alternatives very 
seriously. ‘This is doubtless accounted for by a number of new fac- 
tors in the situation. As General Douglas MacArthur said in his 
testimony before Congress, “War is obsolete.’’ War today has an 
utter totality about it; total involvement of the resources of the 
participants, total and indiscriminate violence, total consequences. 
The danger of preventive war lurks in the shadows even for a na- 
tion like our own. As recently as the first Eisenhower administra- 
tion a cabinet officer was dismissed because he suggested in a public 
address the possibility of a preventive war. Defensive and retalia- 
tory measures become almost daily more aggressive in character, so 
that a “defensive” war becomes a contradiction in terms once the 
first bomb is dropped or missile launched. The pall of medical and 
genetic peril in the testing of “ultimate weapons” hangs over the 
world and the distant future. 


Vv 


Does Uncle Sam really decide the future of our young men? 
Surely a simple affirmative is much too easy and undercuts the ulti- 
mate dimensions of Christian vocation. Our national citizenship is 
indeed a part of our givenness, and Uncle Sam’s necessities cannot 
be ignored. Uncle Sam can force a decision upon us. When as at 
present only a small number of those registered under selective serv- 
ice are actually drafted, Uncle Sam is making the negative decision 
against military service for those young men who let it go simply by 
default. But Uncle Sam cannot and must not be permitted to de- 
termine the direction of the Christian’s decision. We must help our 
young men to lift this issue of Christian vocation to the level of a 
decision, help them to stand in the chill wind of baffled perplexity 
where they do not know the end from the beginning, and then help 
them as they stand in that wind. This must not be a “straw” deci- 
sion where the alternatives are raised and destroyed by those who 
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do not hold them. We shall have sold our young people short if 
we do not thoroughly expose them to intelligent, committed, and 
articulate persons who espouse pacifist and nonpacifist positions, who 
have lived with those positions and learned their strength and weak- 
ness, and who hold them as their own authentic response to Christian 
vocation. I suspect that countless Christian young people have no 
thorough exposure to either viewpoint, and that in Church and out 
the matter goes by default. 

Who makes the decision? It is one of our traditional Protestant 
weaknesses to see the individual Christian absolutely alone before 
God, struggling through to a verdict. The Body of Christ, the koi- 
nonia fellowship, the Church, must admit of no such isolated, atom- 
ized, lonely decisions. We are called in the Church to bear one an- 
other’s burdens, which surely includes the making of difficult and 
perplexing decisions. We are in the Church together in a fellow- 
ship of partial, tainted, mistaken, rebellious, and often thoroughly 
blind decisions. We are a fellowship of those whose decisions are 
constantly under the scrutiny, judgment, and correction of God. 
Most significantly, we are a fellowship of those whose decisions, 
whose very lives, stand under the loving forgiveness of God. From 
the vantage point of this experience, we can meet each other in 
fellowship, in honest mutual criticism and judgment, in humble 
confession of our own wrongness, and in reconciling love, growing 
out of and enforcing our own reconciliation. Families and friends, 
teachers and ministers, schoolmates and sweethearts, Church sessions 
and wives, fellow workmen and fraternity brothers, all must be 
deeply involved in devoted assistance to those who must stand finally 
at the endpoint of the decision and live with it. 

Whatever the decision of the individual, let us in the Church 
look back upon it as one which he has not made without knowing 
our nearness, our thought, our prayers, our commitment, our love. 
Whatever the decision, let us in the Church stand publicly behind 
him in acknowledging joint responsibility for his decision, even if 
in the dreadful complexity and perplexity of the situation we do 
not share the verdict. Whatever his decision, let us in the Church 
stand privately behind our brother in the bonds of fellowship and 
personal care. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr 


WHERE IS THE CHURCH? 


It is more usual for us to ask, ““What is the Church?” than “Where 
is the Church?” Perhaps we must ask the former before we can 
answer the latter; or perhaps we are so institutionalized in our ideas 
about the Church that we locate it all too easily with certain kinds 
of buildings and organizations. The question, “Where is the 
Church?” may also come as a taunt. Where is the Church in the 
political, racial, and social revolutions of our day? At Evanston, 
the World Council of Churches said that “the real battles of the 
faith today are being fought in factories, shops, offices and farms, 
in political parties, and government agencies, in countless homes, 
in the press, radio and television, in the relationships of nations.” 
Bravely, but more in terms of potentiality than actuality, the Re- 
port goes on to say that “the Church is already in these spheres in 
the persons of its laity.” 

A recently revised pamphlet, entitled Signs of Renewal, gives some 
indication of what actually is being done in Europe to relate the laity 
to “the real battles of the faith’ (edited by Hans-Ruedi Weber for 
The Department on the Laity, World Council of Churches, 63 pages, 
50 cents). Some of these lay movements have become well-known, 
but it may come as a surprise to hear that there are more than fifty- 
seven such centers in Europe, and nearly all of them are post-war 
experiments. The pamphlet is attractively printed and crammed 
with information. Eberhard Miiller writes about the Protestant 
Academies in Germany, Olov Hartman about Sigtuna in Sweden, 
Ralph Morton about Iona in Scotland, C. Blomaard about the Lay 
Institutes in the Netherlands, Tullio Vinay about Agape in Italy, 
Robert S. Paul about Bossey in Switzerland, and there are discus- 
sions of similar movements in Finland, France, and England. Pho- 
tographs of persons and places add to the interest of the booklet. 
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One very practical use to which this pamphlet may be put, though 
the editors do not mention this, would be to make it available to 
young people, college students, and just plain American tourists who 
are planning a trip to Europe next summer. Instead of flitting 
about from place to place, taking in all the familiar sights and sounds 
which the travel agencies advertise, why not make this the basis of 
an itinerary and explore some of the most exciting and exuberant 
centers of new life in Europe? 

These lay movements, of course, deserve more than casual obser- 
vation. For we may have here something bigger and more revolu- 
tionary than isolated retreat centers for interested lay people. The 
whole concept of the Church is involved, not only what the Church 
is, but where it should be, and what it should be doing. In the In- 
troduction to this booklet, Kathleen Bliss states as bluntly as possible 
how and why these centers got started. ‘They are the result, she 
says, of a two-fold, post-war shock. ‘‘First, the shock of realizing 

. that our Western culture and institutions are deeply secular- 
ized and alienated from their Christian roots. Second, the dawning 
awareness that the Church in its institutional forms is remote from, 
and irrelevant to, the crisis of society. It is remote not because it 
is necessarily holier in its life than the world is, but because it is 
so largely preoccupied with its own concerns and, in so far as it 
has become a world on its own, manifests one of the chief signs of 
secularism.” 


EDWARDS ON THE WILL 


A publishing and editing project of major importance for Ameri- 
can philosophy and theology is the new edition of the works of 
Jonathan Edwards, the first volume of which has already appeared. 
A strong committee under Professor Perry Miller of Harvard, who 
is acting as General Editor, has secured a grant from the Bollingen 
Foundation to carry on the work not only of republishing all Ed- 
wards’ printed volumes but, in addition, the editing and pub- 
lishing for the first time of much manuscript material. The first 
volume in the series is Edwards’ big and involved discussion of 
Freedom of the Will, the full and original title of which was—A 
Careful and Strict Enquiry into the Modern Prevailing Notions of 
that Freedom of Will which is Supposed to be Essential to Moral 
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Agency, Vertue and Vice, Reward and Punishment, Praise and 
Blame. The new edition has been prepared by Professor Paul 
Ramsey of the Religion Department of Princeton University (Yale 
University Press, 1957, pages 494, $6.50). 

In his general preface to the series, Perry Miller notes that re- 
garding Edwards, “a generation or so ago, outside a restricted circle 
of professional theologians, he was popularly known only as one 
who had preached a distasteful and happily outmoded brand of 
hell-fire and brimstone. There was, in fact, a general disposition 
to pass him over as an anachronism, as retrograde.’’ Recent re- 
search, however, to which Perry Miller himself has made a sub- 
stantial contribution, shows Edwards to be “the greatest philosopher- 
theologian yet to grace the American scene,” an estimate in which 
Paul Ramsey concurs. 

The new text of Edwards’ work on the Will is a distinct improve- 
ment over existing editions, and Professor Ramsey has done a su- 
perlative job. This will undoubtedly be the standard edition for 
our generation and perhaps for years to come. Ramsey has kept 
footnotes to a minimum, but he has added an Introduction of more 
than a hundred pages which really introduces the work and sup- 
plies insights not only into Edwards’ day and the prevailing no- 
tions on the problem of the will but also regarding the on-going 
philosophical thinking since the first publication of this “super- 
dreadnaught” in 1754. This in itself is a major essay on the sub- 
ject as it disentangles the matted threads of Edwards’ highly tech- 
nical argument, but beyond that it is an indication of the germina- 
tive power of Edwards’ mind. 

One minor critical comment on Ramsey’s Introduction may be 
allowed. While full justice is done Edwards as a philosopher of 
the first rank, in line incidentally with Perry Miller’s analytical 
biography in the “American Men of Letters” Series (1949), Ed- 
wards as theologian seems at best a secondary consideration. Here 
one is reminded of the parallel treatment in our day among neo- 
Thomists of Thomas Aquinas who is studiously promoted as a phi- 
losopher with only scant attention paid to his doctrinal and theo- 
logical presuppositions. 

For example, Ramsey’s Introduction is quantitatively on the side 
of philosophy as he dispenses with ““The Theological Issue” in two 
pages but discourses on “The Philosophical Argument’ for more 
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than fifty pages. Ramsey tells us that “Edwards’ argument in this 
treatise rests upon two pillars: the proof from the Biblical revela- 
tion and the proof from reason."” But the first of these in the wider 
context of a “Calvinistic” theological structure never comes in for 
the kind of careful scrutiny that “reason” is accorded. Something 
of the importance of the specifically theological dimension in the 
argument is indicated by Edwards’ own Conclusion and, more com- 
prehensively, by the climate and atmosphere of Edwards’ other 
works. Behind the reasoning, in other words, lies the theological 
conviction, growing out of Christian faith, that the sovereignty of 
God in the process of redemption precludes freedom of the will 
as the “Arminians’’ understood it and demands all those Biblical 
and Calvinistic doctrines which Edwards alludes to in his own 
Conclusion. 

Something of this missing link is suggested, by the way, in the 
essay by the late Donald Baillie, “Philosophers and Theologians on 
the Freedom of the Will,” in the posthumous volume, The Theol- 
ogy of the Sacraments (1957). The theological approach, says Bail- 
lie, is posited on the conviction “that the best kind of living, or the 
finest type of character, does not come through sheer volitional ef- 
fort to realize an ideal, but in a more direct way, as the fruit of a 
life of faith in God.” 

Professor Ramsey has given us so much, however, that it would be 
ungracious to ask for more. Anyway, Edwards’ discussion is itself 
largely philosophical. Perhaps if it had been less so, there would 
not have been so many arid stretches in the book, but also perhaps 
contemporary philosophers would not have been interested enough 
to republish his works. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


An interesting instance of the growing self-consciousness of Chris- 
tian Churches in East Asia may be found in an article in the current 
issue of The Indian Journal of Theology, published at Serampore 
College, West Bengal, India. The article is by H. A. Popley, Pres- 
byter of the Church of South India, on the topic, ““The Use of In- 
dian Music in Christian Worship.” 

We can hardly speak of Christian Churches in India as “younger 
Churches,” since the author points out that Christianity has been in 
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India since the third century. Roman Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sions are, however, relatively recent, though the former go back to 
the sixteenth century and the latter have had two centuries of his- 
tory. “With such a long history,” says Mr. Popley, “it is strange to 
find Western music persisting throughout the Indian Church. It 
seems to imply that the Indian Church, whether Syrian or Roman 
or Protestant, has not yet become truly indigenous in India.” 

It is true that Western missionaries frequently translated their 
hymns into Indian languages and sometimes experimented with In- 
dian music. But the point of the article is that Indian music is 
basically and radically different from the Western tradition, and 
hence any accommodation is bound to fail. Mr. Popley notes that 
“jt is unfortunate that in many of the States in India the Western 
harmonium is used very frequently not only for the Western hymns 
but also the playing of Indian lyrics and bhajans. Except in the 
rural Churches it is rare to find the Indian cymbals and drum and 
other Indian instruments in many of the Churches. The Western 
harmonium with its tempered scale is quite unsuited to Indian music 
and it is high time that its use for these be discontinued altogether.” 

Although some significant attempts to use Indian music have been 
made, particularly in the theological seminaries, the prevailing im- 
pression upon the ordinary Hindu is that “the Christian Religion 
still shows itself as a foreign religion in its worship services.” We 
catch here some Eastern impatience to throw off every vestige of 
Western (colonial, imperialistic) influence. But surely the point is 
well taken that Christian worship should offer every opportunity for 
the people to praise God not only in their native tongue but in their 
native music as well. 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


With the steadily mounting enrollment in our American colleges 
and universities, with the ominous prospect of twice the number of 
students in less than ten years, there is an increasing demand for 
teachers at all levels of education. ‘These usually prepare themselves 
by taking a higher degree in one or more years of graduate study. 
For teachers in college, university, or professional school, the almost 
universal prerequisite is the doctor’s degree. But apparently some- 
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thing has been happening to graduate studies in recent years that is 
causing educators, as well as students, deep concern. 

A full and frank report on the situation was recently published by 
the Committee on Policies in Graduate Education for the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Schools. The Committee was composed of A. R. 
Gordon of Toronto, Marcus E. Hobbs of Duke, Jacques Barzun of 
Columbia, and J. P. Elder of Harvard. The big difficulty in general 
Ph.D. programs, as distinguished from professional degrees in medi- 
cine or law, is the uncertainty which surrounds both the nature and 
the purpose of graduate studies. There is little uniformity about 
courses of study, residence requirements, independent work, super- 
vision, or the structure of the doctoral dissertation. Students do not 
know, nor are they told, what exactly is expected of them, how much 
or how long they should study, or what kind of thesis they should 
prepare. ‘The result is not only confusion but a loss of enthusiasm 
for learning, for truth, for independent, creative work. As the Re- 
port puts it, with reference to the dissertation, “So many questions 
arise here that it is no wonder that only one solution seems at all 
sure: make the thesis a long one, cram it with learned footnotes and 
keep your own feelings and taste out of it.” 

One consequence of this is that “too many men emerge from the 
ordeal spiritually dried up. . . . As a teacher, he may well lack that 
vivid excitement before fact or expression which is the basis of real 
communication.” Part of the trouble is that this “protean degree” 
is ‘‘tortuously slow . . . and traumatically disagreeable to the be- 
wildered and frustrated candidate.” And that is why “all too often 
the files of the dean’s office become a last repository for uncompleted 
thesis projects.” 

The Report not only analyzes the problem; it makes specific sug- 
gestions. As to time: “no more than three years of residence” dur- 
ing which time the thesis should be finished and not just started; as 
to admission: “‘policies must be tightened up” and greater care taken 
to determine whether the candidate can “write respectable English”; 
as to program of study: “two courses should be mandatory” the first 
year, and one the second year; on examinations: “depth, not breadth, 
is the aim’; on the thesis: “not to extend beyond 250 typewritten 
pages” and to be written during the third year, which should be free 
of courses. 

Much that is said in this Report pertains also to advanced degrees 
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in theological schools and seminaries. Here, too, the time of resi- 
dence tends to get strung out more and more, the program of studies 
becomes more complicated, the dissertation reaches ponderous pro- 
portions. We, too, are faced by the prospect of an increasing de- 
mand for teachers of general religious subjects as schools, colleges, 
and universities expand their offerings in this field. To meet this 
need, we must speed up the process of graduate studies while at the 
same time laying more weight upon intensive, independent research 
that will allow for the student’s individuality, encourage his initial 
enthusiasm, and evoke his creative imagination. 


AGAPE AND EROS 


Apparently it is easier in our day, and financially more profitable, 
to dramatize love as eros rather than as agape. The love story of 
the New Testament (agape) carries the trademarks of spontaneity, 
suffering, and redemption; contemporary love stories (eros) are ob- 
sessed with man’s instinctive aspirations to get, to possess, to subdue. 
Dorothy Sayers once suggested that the life and death of Christ is 
“the greatest drama ever staged,” but its central motif does not seem 
to make acceptable theater, while erotic love in its many forms is a 
prime marketable product. 

Consider two current artistic offerings, one a play which tried (un- 
successfully in box office terms) to give expression to the Christ sym- 
bol of suffering, redemptive love; and the other, a best-selling novel 
which has much to say about eros but nothing whatever about agape. 
The play is Miss Lonelyhearts, adapted from the novel of Nathanael 
West by Howard Teichmann, which opened last October on Broad- 
way and rang down its curtain before the end of the month. Per- 
haps it wasn’t a very good play to begin with and didn’t deserve a 
longer run. It had plenty of skepticism and sex, two indispensable 
ingredients for Broadway, but its impact was obviously slight, and, 
more significantly, its concern for agape was completely ignored by 
the critics and reviewers. The point of the play had to do with the 
reaction of a young journalist, hired by a cynical newspaper editor 
to write the love-lorn column. known as “Miss Lonelyhearts,” to 
the intimate personal sufferings and anxieties of his correspondents 
which begin to get under his skin. More and more he finds it im- 
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possible to answer such letters with simple advice and pat, calculated 
formulas. He begins to suffer with his sufferers; he tries to escape 
his responsibility; he sees that everyone is lonely; his acceptance of 
Christian agape (there is now a Cross on the wall over his bed) brings 
about his own, violent murder at the hands of one of his lonelyhearts 
whom he tries to help; yet his death somehow enables the editor to 
become reconciled with himself. 

Here surely is the stuff of “the greatest drama ever staged,” but, 
for whatever reason, this drama failed, this Christ-symbol was un- 
acceptable, incredible, impotent. 

Consider, now, the wildly extravagant acclaim given to James 
Gould Cozzen’s big novel, By Love Possessed (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., pp. 570, $5.00). Here eros reigns supreme; everyone is “‘pos- 
sessed,’ that is, obsessed, even frenzied, by love—love among the 
sexes, mostly, but also love of money, love of the legal profession, 
love of politics, etc. Even the “hero” of the piece, Arthur Winner, 
who has a facility for bearing other peoples’ burdens which are 
thrust upon him, is clearly no better than the rascal he legally de- 
fends on a trumped-up charge of rape, for he succumbs in a strange 
interlude of sexual orgy to similar passions. The grand old man 
of the legal profession, Noah Tuttle, turns out to be an embezzler. 
The organist of the local church is suspected of homosexual interest 
in young boys. ‘The Episcopal rector, “‘a Protestant in priest’s cloth- 
ing,” is engaged to be married, but he is an ineffectual, remote pro- 
fessional. The ardent Roman Catholic, Mrs. Pratt, a most ob- 
noxious person, talks like a theological textbook in apologetics or 
polemics. ‘The self-effacing and self-sacrificing spinster sister of the 
charged boy is unable to cope with life and ingloriously commits 
suicide. 

Taking the drama which failed miserably with the novel which 
is hailed widely, what have we? Only another instance of our secu- 
lar, sensate, sex-obsessed culture? Or can this at least be ventured, 
that in our day we must first see how involved and enthralled we all 
are by eros before the redemptive and releasing power of agape can 
become real and relevant for us? 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGcHausEN 


“THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP” 


The caption of this article is the title of a book recently pub- 
lished by the Syracuse University Press. “The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion financed the publication. The editors are Harlan Cleveland, 
Dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University, and Gerald Mangone, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, in the same university. The book con- 
sists of eleven carefully edited and selected chapters by experts in 
over-seas work and foreign relations. The result is a pioneer sym- 
posium on a subject of great importance. The whole problem of 
United States representation abroad is examined. ‘These studies 
are the result of a consultation by thirty-five “men of wisdom and 
experience” drawn from public, voluntary, and private enterprises, 
held in March of 1957, under the auspices of the Graduate School 
of Citizenship and. Public Affairs. These studies were begun in 
the Autumn of 1956. The chapters of the book fall into three parts: 
“The New Dimension of Diplomacy”; ‘““The Elements of Success’; 
and “The Challenge to American Education.” 

The problem is of importance because there are 100,000 Ameri- 
can civilians now serving abroad; thousands more will join them 
next year. Very few of these are in the employ of the Department 
of State, which provides its employees with over-seas training. It 
has been asserted that within ten years one of every four college 
graduates will have participated in one mission over-seas, whether 
in business, teaching, technical assistance, missionary service, or 
international diplomacy. 

The group that made this study is aware of the “training lag” 
resulting from “the explosive growth of American operations abroad 
and the natural lag in the adaptation of the American educational 
system to meet this new state of affairs.” Not only has the number 
of these civilian diplomats, engaged in “dungaree and grey-flannel 
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diplomacy,” grown in number, but there has been a “dramatic 
change in the character of what they are doing.” 

The crucial question asked by the group was: How can Ameri- 
cans best be prepared for effective work over-seas? The conferees 
made a distinction between “those elements in a man’s character, 
training, and experience which are conducive to success in his chosen 
specialty at home, and those particularly important to effective work 
in a foreign country.” What is the “Factor X” that makes over-seas 
service different from a comparable task at home? Much is said 
about this “X.” It includes patience, ability to work with others, 
humility, faith in people, integrity, optimism, and understanding. 
One must be “human,” able to communicate effectively, and capable 
of understanding local problems. Failures were seldom due to pro- 
fessional incompetence; they were due to a lack of those personal 
intangibles which may be roughly subsumed under the term “‘char- 
acter.”” Such characteristics are not incompatible with critical fac- 
ulties. “Operating diplomats’’ must be relaxed, show a real desire 
to live with other people, and inspire them to personal self-confi- 
dence and the building of indigenous institutions. 

Here are interesting chapters on the role of U.S. business abroad, 
the “foreign” mission enterprise, and the person-to-person relation- 
ships in the program of voluntary agencies. The implications of 
this new dimension of lay diplomacy place new responsibilities on 
universities and other agencies for the training of a new corps of 
recruits. 

While not much is said about the religious ingredient in factor 
“X,” it is implied in the statement that people “who are able to 
maintain amicable relationships, who are capable of achievement 
through selfless staff work and who get things done quietly without 
any need for personal self-glorification’”’ achieve the best results. 

This is a valuable study not only for Christians who may be con- 
templating service abroad under some non-church agency, but for 
prospective missionaries to foreign, or home, fields. And it has 
much to teach Americans who stay at home about attitudes towards 
all those who live “overseas.” 


THE “ORGANIZATION MAN” 


The jacket of William H. Whyte’s The Organization Man (Simon 
and Schuster) displays an IBM card, suggesting that the contents of 
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his penetrating study of human groupings in our time indicates that 
the individual is often regarded as a statistical part of an organiza- 
tion. The problem of maintaining personal integrity in face of 
modern organizational life, whether in laboratory, foundation, cor- 
poration, school—or Church—is a real one. How can an individual 
work for and in an organization, yet not “belong” to it? 

The problem is especially acute for Protestantism, since it stresses 
an individual ethic. What shall we say about the emerging ethic 
of this new “groupism”’? 

Mr. Whyte does not deplore the rise of bureaucracies, or the sub- 
urbs to which individuals in groups escape; rather, he challenges the 
mentality and ethic which are associated with their development. 
He is concerned about the “cult of conformity,” or “adjustment,” 
but he is more concerned about the integrity of the person. He 
warns the individual against “surrendering” to the attitude and 
security of “belongingness” and “togetherness,” to the disintegra- 
tion of his distinctive personal individuality. Mr. Whyte chal- 
lenges the person to “fight the organization—but not self-destruc- 
tively.” He will have to work in groups, but if he is dissatisfied 
with the one in which he works, he faces several alternatives: to 
succumb to it, to resist it, to change it, or to move to another 
organization. And his decision will not be easy, since the organi- 
zation is not altogether evil; indeed, it is beneficent. He is “‘im- 
prisoned by brotherhood.” This may make his protest seem un- 
grateful and even selfish! Organization has been made by man; 
it can be changed by man. “The fault is not in organization; it 
is in our worship of it.” 

Whyte describes these “carriers” of an organization or social ethic, 
singling out education as being especially effective. But there are 
others, such as scientism, psychologism or human engineering, cor- 
porations, foundations, projects, and the like. And they are sup- 
ported by the prevailing culture; indeed they have their roots to 
some extent in our democratic tradition and psychology. 

The real problem, which Whyte does not adequately tackle or 
solve, is the possibility of a new ethic in the face of the organiza- 
tional situation. If Whyte deplores the new groupism, is a return 
to the older individualism sufficient for our time? Riesman, in his 
Lonely Crowd, likewise protested against a growing “other-direc- 
tion” in modern life to the detriment of personal “autonomy.” 

The question, ‘What is the real meaning of life?’’ needs to be kept 
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in mind as one reads this book and tackles its thesis. And surely, 
the organizational age will not allow that question to be answered by 
any appeal to pure individualism. Whyte points to the need for a 
Christian social ethic which will take the profound and compre- 
hensive nature of persons into account. The organizational society 
is in itself something that points toward man’s perennial search for 
community. Like the term “‘secularism’’ which is sometimes re- 
garded as synonymous with sinful ‘“‘worldliness,” so the “‘organiza- 
tion man” may be regarded as an absolute evil. However, this is 
un-Christian thinking, in each case. Rather, it is the perversions 
and corruptions of both “secularism” and the “organization man” 
that are to be critically examined. The real danger is in the ac- 
ceptance of the “organization man,” and even the “worship” of its 
benevolent “togetherness” and communal security, without realiz- 
ing that no organization or group of men can ever be the Kingdom 
of God! It is not a matter of reasserting individualism only or 
fighting organization only. 

Since the Church is also an organization plagued with the same 
tendencies which Whyte finds in other groups, it has the supreme 
responsibility of dealing with the person-group relationship, whether 
in the inner city, suburbia, new industrial areas, or in an “organiza- 
tional” culture. 


SPUTNIK: PORTENT OR PROMISE 


The news of Sputnik’s projection through the earth’s atmospheric 
blanket into space to encircle the earth approximately every hour 
and a half broke like a bombshell upon the world. It marked the 
first time in man’s history that such a heavy object had been rocketed 
into space and continued its flight in a predictable orbit. Except 
perhaps for a few scientists, who surmiséd that the Russians were 
sufficiently advanced in scientific achievement to launch a satel- 
lite, this was staggering news! Shortly after satellite number one 
craned the universal human neck, a second, even larger satellite, 
was launched, this time to contain a live animal. While we have 
become accustomed to exciting and disturbing news in the field of 
politics, international affairs, and science, Sputnik has resulted in 
varying moods, from Eastern exultation to Western anxiety. 

Now that the “tumult and the shouting” have died down, some 
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of the reactions to the satellites may be evaluated. There were 
the hysterical people who envisioned an apocalyptic interplanetary 
warfare which would eventually bring flaming destruction to the 
earth. Most people, not given to such visions, were deeply aware 
of the fact that something new had been added to the weapons of 
war. The projection of intercontinental missiles is now possible. 
In time, space stations may be perfected which would carry war 
into space and rain destruction down upon us from above. Sput- 
nik has added to the horror of war. 

Russian reaction to the successful launching of Sputnik was one 
of pride in its scientific achievement. This was capitalized upon at 
the time of the fortieth anniversary of the Communist revolution. 
Russia had achieved a notable first in scientific experiment. Neu- 
tral nations took note of Russia’s accomplishment and were per- 
haps attracted to her promise of future leadership in technology. 
Russian dictatorship evidently did not curb scientists who have no 
dealings with politics! American response at first was that of silent 
surprise, possible envy, and secret concern. Coupled with these 
attitudes was that of a sense of loss of face and prestige. A rather 
slight recognition was given the Russians for their success. But 
the most vigorous reaction came from the experts and people alike 
who demanded a “‘crash program” to regain the lead in rocket and 
missile development, cost what it may. Some scientists maintained 
that Sputnik was a defeat for the West as serious as Pearl Harbor! 
Associated with this demand is a new concern for the recruiting of 
youth for scientific training and the development of more discipline 
in the educational process. Not a little criticism has been directed 
towards the nation’s leadership because of its failure in rocket de- 
velopment. And now, several voices are demanding that the se- 
curity restraints on certain scientists be removed, which were im- 
posed by cautious politicians. What the end will be no one knows. 

The implications of Sputnik are yet to be seen in their effect upon 
the armament race; the possible expenditure of huge sums of money 
for scientific research which will raise the tax rate; the future of 
space travel, exploration, and even planet population; the kind of 
education our youth will be expected to pursue; the contest for 
prestige between East and West; the place of science in our educa- 
tional system; and especially our attitude towards war which is now 
so relevant to the life of man on earth. 
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There can be no doubt but that co-existence now takes on a new 
meaning, and that the insane arms race has entered a new phase. 
Will military interests and expenditures now take priority in Ameri- 
can culture? Education will certainly be affected in the United 
States. And some serious thinking must be given to what consti- 
tutes real prestige abroad besides the scientific development of space 
ships and inter-continental missiles. Already American educators 
are girding themselves for a battle on educational objectives. Time 
quotes the scientist Edward Teller, who poses the dilemma: ‘““There 
are bigger problems for tomorrow: how to live with each other on 
a greatly contracted globe; how to have law and order in the world; 
how to eliminate racial strife and solve the problems of the heritage 
of hatred left behind by oppression and past discords. In all these 
difficult problems, the problem of the scientific race is only a small 
part. But, if we fail in that, we won’t even have a voice in the big- 
ger problems.” 

The former Dean of the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion has said that Sputnik may be a blessing if it awakens America 
to learn the right lesson. And that is not only the necessity for more 
advanced science and technology, but the necessity for a broader 
education regarding American social institutions. He says, “It in- 
volves education, not only in the field of missiles or even in the field 
of natural science as a whole. It has to do with our mental attitude, 
our ability to examine ourselves and our institutions and in improv- 
ing our methodology in the approach to all of the social disciplines.” 


THAILAND CHURCH BECOMES INDEPENDENT 


In August, 1957, the Presbyterian Mission centered in Bangkok 
became a part of the Church of Christ in Thailand. It was an his- 
toric ceremony. ‘This is the fifth such event in which the Presby- 
terian Church of the U.S.A. participated since the second World 
War. In Bangkok, this Church “gave away” its Mission to become 
‘“‘wedded” to the Church of Christ in Thailand with its 20,000 mem- 
bers, established in 1934. 

Among the distinguished guests present were: Dr. Charles T. 
Leber, General Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Dr. Kyung Chik Han, former Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church of Korea, and Dr. Benjamin Lall 
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of the United Church of North India. Some seventy missionaries 
and fraternal workers attended the ceremony which was held at the 
close of the Thai Church’s General Assembly. The integration 
document was signed by Assembly Moderator, Achern Puang Ak- 
kapin, Dr. Leber, Acharn Leck Taiyong, General Secretary of the 
Thai Church, and Dr. Horace Ryburn, long-time field Representa- 
tive of the Presbyterian Church in Bangkok. 

By this act, all American personnel and properties are placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Thai Church. Dr. Leber acknowl- 
edged the new relationship by saying: “As missionaries become fra- 
ternal workers with the church and mission as expressed in unity, 
we are confident that this new partnership, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, will strengthen the Church of Christ in Thailand, will 
reinforce its bonds with the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and will enlarge ecumenical fellowship and mis- 
sion to the glory of God and toward peace and salvation for all man- 
kind.” He added that the “129 years of investment of missionary 
life in Thailand is now seeing its values realized in the leadership 
of the Church of Christ in Thailand.” 

Since the last war, the Presbyterian Missions in Japan, Philippines, 
Chile, and India have become organic parts of national Churches. 
During December, 1957, the Presbyterian Mission in the Cameroun, 
French West Africa, became a part of the new Presbyterian Church 
of the Cameroun. 

According to the New York Times, which published an editorial 
on the Bangkok ceremony of integration, “such movements repre- 
sent sound thinking. They meet, head-on, the old charge that 
missions were nothing but the instrument of ‘imperialism.’’’ No 
longer can the term “rice Christian’’ be used of nationals who 
become members of the Church to secure secular benefits. The 
young Church of Thailand now takes its dignified and responsible 
place in the life of its nation, and as a partner in the fellowship of 
increasing indigenous Churches around the world. 


ATLANTA MINISTERS SPEAK ON RACIAL INTEGRITY 


Only those who have lived in the South can know the agony which 
the racial crisis has caused those who may be termed “moderates.” 
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Here and there individuals and groups have spoken with courage 
some word which would appeal to reason and tolerance. The most 
notable of such utterances has come from seventy-four Protestant 
ministers in Atlanta, who issued a statement on the first Sunday of 
November, 1957. Signers include ministers of the Baptist, Chris- 
tian, Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Nazarene, and 
Presbyterian Churches. While the statement was a product of long 
discussions in the Atlanta Christian Council, the ministers whose 
signatures it bears speak only for themselves. The consensus is a 
clear, sound, and sensible statement indicating that there are a great 
many ministers who sense both the difficulty and complexity of the 
racial situation and the necessity and urgency of confronting it in 
the spirit of Christian responsibility. 

‘These ministers speak as southerners who love the region in which 
they live. The issues, they say, are not “simple,” nor can they be 
resolved overnight. “Because the questions are spiritual and moral 
as well as political the responsible leadership of the Church must 
not remain silent.” These signers speak only for themselves, but 
they are conscious of the fact that they speak also for a “multitude 
of fellow citizens,’’ who “know that hatred, defiance, and violence 
are not the answer to our problems, but who have been without a 
voice and have found no way to make their influence effective.” 

They speak in deep humility and penitence for their failures. 
They do not profess to know all the answers. They also confess 
that the racial problem has not been settled in the Churches. But 
they do feel that Christian people have an especial responsibility 
for the race problem. And the problem is as much the fault of 
the north, as of the south, having its origin in the infamous slave 
traffic. Yet, they say, two wrongs do not make a right; and ‘our 
concern must be to know and to do that which is right.”’ 

They deplore the use of the word “integration,” since it has be- 
come synonymous with the word “amalgamation.” “We do not 
believe in the amalgamation of the races, nor do we feel that it is 
favored by right-thinking members of either race. We do believe 
that all Americans, whether black or white, have a right to the full 
privileges of first-class citizenship.” 

“Any suggestion that a full recognition of the rights to Negroes 
would inevitably result in intermarriage casts a serious and unjusti- 
fied aspersion upon the white and the Negro race.” 
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And believing as they do in the desirability of preserving the in- 
tegrity of both races, through the free choice of both, they emphasize 
the following principles: 


1. Freedom of speech must at all costs be preserved. 

2. As Americans and Christians we have an obligation to obey the 
law. 

3. The public school system must not be destroyed. 

4. Hatred and scorn of those of another race or for those who hold 
a position different from our own can never be justified. 

5. Communication between the responsible leaders of the races 
must be maintained. (The co-operative approach is best and 
provides for equal rights and the integrity of the races.) 

6. Our difficulties cannot be solved in our own strength or in hu- 
man wisdom. 


The racial crisis is a long way from being solved not only in the 
South, but in many areas of the world. Slowly and painfully, the 
imperious demands of the times are forcing Christians—and others— 
to think and act upon the issue with the higher sanity generated by 
the “mind of Christ.’ In the process, the statement issued by the 
Atlanta ministers represents a major contribution to the Christian 
mind and body which is being formed. 

These ministers from the South are representative of thousands 
who are facing the hard issues involved in implementing their Chris- 
tian faith in practice. With Mr. Brooks Hayes, Congressman from 
Arkansas, and president of the Southern Baptist Convention, they 
would maintain that our duty is “to keep free and unfettered the 
prophetic voice of the Church,” “to throw the whole weight of re- 
ligion on the side of ‘non-violent adjustment’ of racial tensions” by 
resisting threats, intimidations, and physical violence, and “‘to show 
imagination and Christian courage” in setting right unjust practices 
in communities. 


RECONCILIATION IN KENYA 


Those who have read Robert Ruark’s Something of Value, or per- 
haps have seen the movie version of it, were made revoltingly aware 
of the bitter hatred engendered by the Mau Mau movement in 
Kenya. Even those of the Kikuya tribe who were not active in 
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the movement were affected by the brutality of its acts and the im- 
moral demands of its secret ritual. The Mau Mau’s sanctions were 
deeply emotional to the point of being religious; its spirit and ac- 
tion involved the whole tribe. 

Now that conditions are slowly settling down, many imprisoned 
Mau Mau men and women are being rehabilitated. The process 
is indeed difficult for people who have been totally involved in an 
irrational and bloody tribalism. The process is most difficult for 
those who are Christian. They are agonized by a terrifying and 
depressing sense of sin against society and themselves which only 
a radical confession and a deep cleansing can resolve. 

The Christian Council of Kenya is providing these victims with 
courses of instruction on the Christian faith. (The content of this 
re-education is a challenge to the people of other nations that have 
been deeply involved in social and “tribal” practices, which, if not 
as overtly flagrant as Mau Mauism, is somewhat similar in spirit 
and effect!) ‘These unfortunate Kikuyas are confronted with the 
truth that man may deceive man but not God; that it is wrong to 
lie, to steal, and to kill; that bitter vengefulness is not right. These 
poison the springs of personal and social life. 

Public services of rehabilitation are held from time to time to 
climax the re-education program. Hundreds of non-Christian Ki- 
kuyas, too, are requesting this sort of liberating education from the 
slavery of a fanatical and diabolical tribalism. Thus, these purged 
and forgiven people are reoriented towards the God of righteousness, 
truth and love, and are extended acceptance in the fellowship of 
Christian people. 

The worst ordeal through which these people pass comes when 
they return to their tribal homes. The Mau Mau terror has made 
vast changes in the Kikuya villages. But these changes are not as 
painful as antagonisms and enmities which the returning person 
confronts in his home community. Only the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion, learned from God’s unconditioned grace, can provide the 
counter process of healing in the community which has been dev- 
astated and degenerated by demonic hatred and pillage and murder. 
And there are plenty of “older brothers’ in the villages to help make 
the return of the “prodigal” endurable. Slowly the communal 
wounds are healing, thanks to the Gospel of God’s grace and the 
Christian people who regard the Gospel as social as well as personal. 
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A STUDY ON RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Fund for the Republic, has 
announced that a group of eight consultants has been appointed to 
make a study of the role of religion in American life. This project 
is part of a program of studies on “basic issues” which includes re- 
search in corporations, labor unions and the common defense. 

The two co-ordinators of the study are Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., editor of Theological Studies, and Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, professor of applied Christianity and vice president of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. ‘These two theologians are mem- 
bers of the central group of consultants now making an over-all study 
of freedom and justice in America. 

Other members of the Fund’s Board who are participating in the 
Religion project are Dr. Henry Van Dusen of Union Seminary, 
Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor of the Boston Pilot, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Stevenson of Oberlin, Ohio. 

The nine consultants who will work on the project are: William 
Clancy, Education Director, The Church Peace Union; Arthur 
Cohen, publisher of Meridian Books; Rabbi Robert Gordis, Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary; William Gorman, former associate di- 
rector, The Institute for Philosophical Research; Mark de Wolfe 
Howe, Harvard Law School; Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ; Robert Lekachman, Barnard College; 
Dr. William Lee Miller, Yale Divinity School. 

The objective of the study is to deal with the relationship between 
Church and state; the role of religion in public life; religious dis- 
sent; religious pressure groups—their rights, duties, and effect on 
freedom; the use of public funds to assist Church-supported edu- 
cation; released-time and moral guidance programs in the public 
schools; bloc voting; and a number of related subjects. 

Various individuals and institutions will be called upon for spe- 
cial studies and research. Leaders of various religious faiths will 
be consulted, as well as those with a “non-religious point of view.” 

Consultants, according to Mr. Hutchins, are “to think, to dis- 
cuss, and to publish.” The Fund hopes that “fresh definitions of 
fundamental problems and a clarification of arguments will emerge.” 
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THE MINISTRY IN HIsTORICAL PERSPECTIVES, Edited by H. Richard Nie- 
buhr and Daniel D. Williams. 331 pp. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1956. $5.00. 


This volume must be seen in the context of the larger whole, of which 
it constitutes the most sizeable and in some respects most ambitious 
segment. That whole is the “Survey of Theological Education in the 
United States and Canada,” carried forward over the past two years in 
behalf of the American Association of Theological Schools by the volume- 
editors assisted by Dr. James M. Gustafson. The present book was pre- 
ceded by Dr. Richard Niebuhr’s masterly essay, The Purpose of the 
Church and Its Ministry, which has been widely hailed as the most stimu- 
lating and suggestive discussion of its topics within such brief compass 
in recent years. It has been followed by The Advancement of Theo- 
logical Education in which the three colleagues of the survey team have 
joined forces in gathering up the most significant findings and proposals 
from their inquiry. For some reason which is not clear, this historical 
volume which in its Introduction is “presented as an integral part of the 
report of the survey” is in the “Foreword” to the concluding work said 
“not (to) constitute a part of the report.” No matter. The three books 
belong together as an extraordinarily enlightening and valuable trilogy 
of analysis, history, and interpretation. 

The volume under review fills a gap which has long handicapped dis- 
cussions of the Christian Ministry, the absence of a single, succinct, and 
authoritative review of thought and practice respecting the ministry 
across the centuries. It supplies that need with, for the most part, ad- 
mirable comprehensiveness and scholarly competence. The symposium 
method is often disparaged and is said to be in special disfavor with pub- 
lishers. For certain purposes, it is the only practicable method of ac- 
complishing the end in view, and here is a case in point. The seven 
authors, doubtless assisted by the editors’ suggestions, have succeeded in 
weaving a historical chronicle spanning nearly two millennia almost into 
a single fabric with minimal overlapping and omissions. For the min- 
ister of today, here is a panoramic account of how his profession came to 
be, how it changed and was transformed through the combined influence 
of internal development and external pressure, how it has attempted peri- 
odic self-purification, and how in these recent decades it has taken on 
new forms and functions. Such an exercise in genetic self-scrutiny can- 
not fail to be both chastening and challenging. 
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The chronicle is especially happy in its beginning. Dr. John Knox’s 
introductory chapter on “The Ministry in the Primitive Church” sets 
not only the-stage but the standard for all that follows. More than that. 
Within twenty-five pages, he has succeeded in portraying that most con- 
troverted subject, the original ministry, with a skill, a clarity and an 
authority which promise to win for this essay recognition as the definitive 
exposition of its theme, a minor classic. The author reminds us that the 
fontal conception of the minister is that of “servant,” even “‘slave’’; its 
initial function that of “waiter” at the common meal, as that of the 
bishop is “head waiter”! ‘This chapter merits and repays repeated re- 
study. It may well be read before and after each of the later chapters 
in order that one may be made aware how far the Christian ministry has 
departed from its beginnings and how partial has been each subsequent 
“recovery” of the original norm. 

As one moves from the apostolic period into the developments of the 
three following centuries, he discovers himself in a new world, both as 
to matter and as to the manner of its presentation. Professor George H. 
Williams of Harvard has elected to trace the evolution of both theory and 
practice through a succession of “‘self-portraits” by a score of the foremost 
ministers of the time, from Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp to John 
Chrysostom and Augustine, and he has crowded his two chapters with 
an almost oppressive and initially rather confusing weight of detail, with 
the result of some loss of sharp outline in the narrative. But this method 
not only introduces the reader to the inmost conviction of those who were 
actually shaping the Christian ministry. It serves well to convey what 
should be the major impression of the ante-Nicene and post-Nicene epoch 
—rapid proliferation and increasing diversification. 

Dr. Roland Bainton has illuminated “The Ministry in the Middle 
Ages” with characteristic insight and charm as we see more clearly than 
in the previous chapters the play of external circumstance upon the life 
and leadership of the Church. The resultant tensions—between priest 
and monk, between clergy and laity, between bishop and monarch, be- 
tween Christendom and paganism, between Gospel and world, between 
papal theocracy and sectarian movements—furnish the major motifs. 
“The very process of Christianizing Europe entailed the paganizing of 
the Church,” “The whole history of monasticism is the story of trying 
to keep poor,” “The great Gregorian reforms achieved an astounding 
success and yet only at the price of dilution”; through these and simila‘ 
paradoxes, we are given a sympathetic yet critical understanding of the 
travail of this mighty movement as it strives to come to terms with the 
civilization of which it has become the informing force, without total 
loss of its own inherent genius. 
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In Dr. Pauck’s discussion of the ministry in the continental Reforma- 
tion, stress is properly laid upon the centrality of preaching, upon the 
implications of Luther’s pregnant conviction of “the universal priesthood 
of all believers,” and upon the indirect effect of the sects in formalizing 
church structure and discipline; “it was in opposition to them that the 
new church orders assumed a special uniformitarian character.” 

The two following chapters, “Priestly Ministries in the Modern 
Church” by Professor Edward Hardy and “The Ministry in the Puritan 
Age” by Dr. Winthrop Hudson, traverse much of the same ground 
though in different perspectives. But, both treatments are limited al- 
most wholly to Anglicanism leaving, as we shall have occasion to note 
below, a large and regrettable lacuna in the over-all chronicle. Of spe- 
cial interest and illumination to a day which supposes that it has orig- 
inated “the art of counselling” is Dr. Hudson’s exposition of the high 
degree of wisdom and effectiveness with which that art was practiced by 
our Puritan forebears. 

The survey concludes with two essays focussed upon the American 
scene—an historical account of ‘““The Rise of the Evangelical Conception 
of the Ministry in America (1607—1850)” by one of our foremost authori- 
ties on this subject, Dr. Sidney Mead, and an empirical classification of 
types of Protestant ministries as they have developed in the United States 
in the past century by Dean Michaelsen of Iowa University School of 
Religion. 

It is perhaps inevitable that even a work so imaginatively conceived, 
ably planned, and competently executed as this one should not wholly 
succeed in covering so vast and complex a territory. In the judgment 
of the present reviewer, there are two omissions where additional essays 
would have greatly enriched the volume and served to round out its 
admirable conspectus. 

1. The Protestant Reformation is treated, in accordance with time- 
worn tradition, in terms of a threefold expression—Lutheranism, Cal- 
vinism, and Anglicanism. But, at long last, the recognition is receiving 
increasing acceptance that historic Protestantism can adequately be set 
forth never as a three-pronged but always as a four-pronged phenom- 
enon. For that many-sided and heterogeneous movement which is vari- 
ously identified as “radical” or “sectarian” Protestantism, while numeri- 
cally inconsequential in the sixteenth century, has over the succeeding 
three centuries developed to embrace almost half of non-Roman Christen- 
dom, today outnumbering each of the three branches of “classic’’ Protes- 
tantism and probably all three of them together. The “sectaries’’ are 
mentioned in passing in Dr. Pauck’s exposition of the continental Ref- 
ormation, but solely as they provoked the “great” Reformers; their im- 
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portance for the English Reformation is passed over altogether. To be 
sure, Professor Mead has much to say about their spiritual progeny in 
the United States, but only in the context of a sociological interpretation 
of American church developments. The result is that nowhere does this 
volume present the distinctive view (or views) of the ministry arising from 
the most determined and thoroughgoing attempts in Christian history to 
reclaim what is held to have been the New Testament conception and 
pattern. This omission is all the more serious in view of the accepted 
axiom in ecumenical discussions that there are three (or, if preferred, 
four) major theories of the ministry and church order, and that one of 
these, usually denominated “congregational,” stems directly from the 
Radical Reformation. This prompts a final comment. 

2. One would have welcomed a concluding essay on “The Ministry in 
Ecumenical Perspective.” Such a chapter might have set forth the at- 
tention in recent decades to the doctrine of the ministry in the sequence 
of ecumenical conferences culminating in the present Oberlin discussions 
on “The Nature of the Unity We Seek,” and the very considerable body 
of authoritative findings which have resulted. Such a concluding treatise 
would seem to be all the more indispensable in the context in which this 
volume is placed—the bearing of the history of the ministry upon Protes- 
tant theological education in the United States and Canada. What is the 
significance of that history, and especially its latest chapter, for the train- 
ing of a Protestant ministry for tomorrow? It is hardly too much to sug- 
gest that that is at once the most important and the most generally by- 
passed query which challenges our seminaries today. 

Henry P. VAN DUSEN 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF THEOLOGICAL EpucaTIon, by H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Daniel Day Williams, and James M. Gustafson. 239 pp. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. $4.00. 


This book is the final part of ““The Study of Theological Education 
in the United States and Canada’”—the study sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, financed by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, and executed by H. Richard Niebuhr, director, Daniel Day 
Williams, associate director, and James M. Gustafson, assistant director. 
It is a sequel to two other books produced by this study, The Purpose 
of the.Church and Its Ministry, and The Ministry in Historical Perspec- 
tives, the latter being edited by the directors although not comprising 
part of the report. Whereas the other earlier volume was written en- 
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tirely by Niebuhr, the chapters of this one are divided up among the 
three directors. 

If the earlier volume on Purpose of the Church and its Ministry was 
stimulating and inspiring, this supposedly more pedestrian report on 
methods and problems is positively absorbing for anyone connected 
with or interested in theological education. A full-length mirror is 
held up for a candid view in Niebuhr’s first chapter on “Some Recent 
Trends in Theological Education.” He then applies the slide rule to 
produce a coldly objective but revealing measurement of the “Economics 
of Theological Education.” With the third chapter, “Problems of 
Government,” Niebuhr plunges the scalpel for the inner exploratory 
operation, coming up with such topics as “Thought Control,” ““One-Man 
Rule,” ‘Teachers’ Bureaucracies,” etc. Williams pursues this explora- 
tion to the very heart of the subject in the next three chapters on 
“Faculties,” “Course of Study” and “Teaching,” wherein the mysteries 
of this complex throbbing area of seminary life are brought amazingly 
to view. 

In the seventh chapter this reviewer came upon what was to him the 
most unexpected and novel part of the whole report, Gustafson’s analy- 
sis of ‘Theological Students: Varieties of Types and Experience.” A 
reading of this chapter should help both teacher and student in “Bear- 
ing the Strain” and “Coming Alive” (a couple of the sub-topics). This 
is required reading for all ministerial committees on candidates. Gus- 
tafson’s next chapter on “The School as Community” gives some familiar 
insights into the problems of living and growing together on the part of 
the seminary’s inhabitants. His Appendix on “Theological Education 
of Negro Ministers” is a straightforward account of a not too encourag- 
ing situation. 

Niebuhr’s concluding attempt to point “The Line of Advance” seems 
to fall a little flat after the innumerable brilliant thrusts of light in the 
analysis of a very complex and bewildering area of church life. Per- 
haps this is inevitable, because problems and conditions can be general- 
ized but solutions must be particular before they become convincing 
and dramatic, realized in the concrete by specific persons in a specific 
context. The book is like a crystal-gazer who startles you as she re- 
veals your past and present life to you but who becomes less convincing 
as she gazes into the nebulous future. The book is startlingly sucess- 
ful in helping us in the seminaries to see ourselves as we are. Its weak- 
ness, when it occasionally attempts to point to solutions, should simply 
be proof positive that no one seminary can find the solution to its prob- 
lems by asking another seminary how it operates. Every seminary 
community—faculty, students, and trustees—must finally go apart and 
work out its own salvation in agony of spirit. 
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The temptation to quote choice morsels from this or that chapter 
must be resisted. Such a procedure could only end in reproducing 
the whole book. It must simply be assumed that all clergy and many 
concerned laymen will read both volumes. A few critical principles may 
be suggested to be kept in mind as the book is read. The book is not 
merely reportorial but constantly verges into evaluations and proposed 
solutions. For this we can be thankful. At the same time, the reader 
should be aware that these evaluations and solutions reflect the perspec- 
tive of the authors. First, they reflect the concepts of Church and 
ministry as defined in Purpose of the Church and its Ministry. Secondly, 
they reflect the perspective of the non-denominational divinity school. 
Thirdly, they reflect seminary education as carried on in the university 
milieu. These perspectives lend both strength and limitation to the 
judgments made by the authors. 

Two general impressions are gained from this report. First, theo- 
logical education is in the process of shifting from being easy-going, 
informal, simple, disorganized, self-satisfied, and traditionalistic, to being 
complex, self-conscious, highly structured, high pressured, unified, self- 
critical, experimental, and creative. Secondly, there is a pervasive 
anxiety about a lack of depth in the diversified curriculum, the ill-pre- 
pared students and the overworked and underpaid faculties, and about 
the lack of spiritual drive and direction in the grasp of general concepts 
of Church and ministry. 

This reviewer is convinced that no one is in the position to challenge 
or to ignore this equally comprehensive and profound picture of present- 
day theological education in the United States and Canada. At the 
same time, it behooves everyone involved and interested in theological 
education to challenge the evaluations and solutions here offered—not 
because they are weak or wrong, but because the discovery of relevant 
and effective solutions must be an existential concern and discovery on 
the part of the whole theological community. 


ARNOLD B. CoME 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


YALE AND THE Ministry, by Roland H. Bainton. 297 pp. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. $5.00. 


The history of an educational institution, with its records of endow- 
ments, charters, curricula, administrations, enrollment figures, and the 
opinions and writings of numerous minor luminaries of the faculty, 
rarely draws readers without a prior personal interest. 
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The present work, however, is a delightful exception in these re. 
gards. The reader will have progressed nearly a third of his way be. 
fore he reaches the request of fifteen students of Yale College that 
graduate work in theology be provided for them. For a century and a 
quarter previously, Yale College had been the center of the church 
life of Connecticut and Western Massachusetts. Between the College 
and the Divinity School Yale thus provides the best continuous aca- 
demic focus for the history of Congregationalist theology, the most in- 
fluential in America until the end of the 19th century. As the subtitle 
puts it, this work is “a history of education for the Christian ministry 
at Yale from the founding in 1701.” Conceived in such dimensions, 
there could be few surprises in a book of this length, but its very skilful 
organization, judicious proportions, and profusion of entertaining anec- 
dotes make it a highly readable survey of the course of theology and 
church life in New England over two and one-half centuries. Admirers 
of its author’s writings will recognize his signature in these character- 
istics, in the attention to the changing ethics of war and marriage, and 
in the telling and amusing pen drawings. 

The story of the Divinity School proper falls into three distinct 
periods up to 1928, the closing point of this account. The pre-Civil 
War generation was marked by Nathaniel Taylor, with Beecher and 
Bushnell influential in the region. After a low ebb around the War 
came a new generation, chiefly preoccupied with the assimilation of the 
new Biblical studies. By 1900 or 1905 this generation of faculty had 
likewise grown old together, and the school had again to be given a 
new beginning under Dean Brown. Contemporary Congregationalists 
might profitably note that credal subscription for the faculty was only 
abandoned in this third period. For each of these periods Professor 
Bainton has been able to draw on a Yale doctoral dissertation, as well 
as for various related topics along the way. The present brilliant 
generation at Yale must be dismissed with a brief eight pages. 

Up to the Civil War the story of Yale is told in relation to its New 
England constituency. Thereafter this becomes more narrowly an in- 
stitutional history. Even in Taylor’s generation, however, a quarter 
of the students came from west of the Hudson, chiefly, one suspects, 
from Plan of Union territory in New York and the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory. After the Civil War this area replaced New England as the 
chief source for Yale’s students. If there had been space, it might have 
been interesting to pursue further this Presbygationalist constituency 
of nineteenth century Yale. If the effects of Taylor’s teaching had been 
viewed in this wider context and in the careers of such as Albert Barnes, 
Professor Bainton might have been more hesitant in claiming the olive 
branch as the proper insignia for the influence of the Divinity School. 
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For “Taylorism” was made the theological occasion for the most mo- 
mentous schism in American church history, apart from the slavery 
divisions, that of the Old and New School Presbyterians. For the more 
recent period, however, Professor Bainton’s generalization holds. 

The relative strengths and weaknesses of Yale’s systematic theology, 
Biblical studies, social ethics, church history, provide reflections for 
the history of American theology generally. And all those interested 
in theological education will feel a twinge as they recall how recently 
theological students were unmarried men who lived in a community. 


J. H. NicHoLs 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Hendrik Kraemer. 
128 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1956. $2.50. 


The five chapters which comprise this book were delivered in Knox 
College, Toronto, Canada, as the Laidlaw Lectures in 1955. They con- 
tain a compact presentation on the nature, urgency, problems, and means 
of communicating the Gospel. Since the Christian Church today finds 
itself on the way to rediscovering, re-evaluating, and restating its march- 
ing orders, it must give fundamental concern to the problem of com- 
munication. This discussion of a timely subject is the most satisfactory 
treatment from the theological point of view which has appeared. A 
great deal has been written upon the subject but it has not probed deeply 
enough into the nature of the Christian truth which is to be communi- 
cated, or into the peculiar problems associated with the genesis and na- 
ture of Christian faith through which that truth is known. 

Dr. Kraemer is well qualified to deal with the subject. He has been 
a translator of the Bible, a missionary in Indonesia, a professor in Leyden 
University, the Director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, and a vis- 
iting lecturer in a number of educational institutions. Besides, he is a 
layman who has not been conditioned by the professional jargon and 
attitude of the specialist. 

Dr. Kraemer discusses the Biblical perspective of communication; com- 
munication in the history of the Church; the psychological, sociological, 
and cultural factors in communication; the breakdown of communica- 
tion; and the restoration of communication. 

Because Kraemer regards the Christian message as unique in character, 
he discusses the relation of communication to the Biblical perspective. 
God desires communication between himself and man. A distinction, 
however, must be made between “communication of” and “communica- 
tion between.” We have had too much emphasis upon “verbal” com- 
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The present work, however, is a delightful exception in these re- 
gards. The reader will have progressed nearly a third of his way be- 
fore he reaches the request of fifteen students of Yale College that 
graduate work in theology be provided for them. For a century and a 
quarter previously, Yale College had been the center of the church 
life of Connecticut and Western Massachusetts. Between the College 
and the Divinity School Yale thus provides the best continuous aca- 
demic focus for the history of Congregationalist theology, the most in- 
fluential in America until the end of the 19th century. As the subtitle 
puts it, this work is ‘‘a history of education for the Christian ministry 
at Yale from the founding in 1701.” Conceived in such dimensions, 
there could be few surprises in a book of this length, but its very skilful 
organization, judicious proportions, and profusion of entertaining anec- 
dotes make it a highly readable survey of the course of theology and 
church life in New England over two and one-half centuries. Admirers 
of its author’s writings will recognize his signature in these character- 
istics, in the attention to the changing ethics of war and marriage, and 
in the telling and amusing pen drawings. 

The story of the Divinity School proper falls into three distinct 
periods up to 1928, the closing point of this account. The pre-Civil 
War generation was marked by Nathaniel Taylor, with Beecher and 
Bushnell influential in the region. After a low ebb around the War 
came a new generation, chiefly preoccupied with the assimilation of the 
new Biblical studies. By 1900 or 1905 this generation of faculty had 
likewise grown old together, and the school had again to be given a 
new beginning under Dean Brown. Contemporary Congregationalists 
might profitably note that credal subscription for the faculty was only 
abandoned in this third period. For each of these periods Professor 
Bainton has been able to draw on a Yale doctoral dissertation, as well 
as for various related topics along the way. The present brilliant 
generation at Yale must be dismissed with a brief eight pages. 

Up to the Civil War the story of Yale is told in relation to its New 
England constituency. Thereafter this becomes more narrowly an in- 
stitutional history. Even in Taylor’s generation, however, a quarter 
of the students came from west of the Hudson, chiefly, one suspects, 
from Plan of Union territory in New York and the old Northwest Ter- 
ritory. After the Civil War this area replaced New England as the 
chief source for Yale’s students. If there had been space, it might have 
been interesting to pursue further this Presbygationalist constituency 
of nineteenth century Yale. If the effects of Taylor’s teaching had been 
viewed in this wider context and in the careers of such as Albert Barnes, 
Professor Bainton might have been more hesitant in claiming the olive 
branch as the proper insignia for the influence of the Divinity School. 
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For “Taylorism” was made the theological occasion for the most mo- 
mentous schism in American church history, apart from the slavery 
divisions, that of the Old and New School Presbyterians. For the more 
recent period, however, Professor Bainton’s generalization holds. 

The relative strengths and weaknesses of Yale’s systematic theology, 
Biblical studies, social ethics, church history, provide reflections for 
the history of American theology generally. And all those interested 
in theological education will feel a twinge as they recall how recently 
theological students were unmarried men who lived in a community. 


J. H. NicHots 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Hendrik Kraemer. 
128 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1956. $2.50. 


The five chapters which comprise this book were delivered in Knox 
College, Toronto, Canada, as the Laidlaw Lectures in 1955. They con- 
tain a compact presentation on the nature, urgency, problems, and means 
of communicating the Gospel. Since the Christian Church today finds 
itself on the way to rediscovering, re-evaluating, and restating its march- 
ing orders, it must give fundamental concern to the problem of com- 
munication. This discussion of a timely subject is the most satisfactory 
treatment from the theological point of view which has appeared. A 
great deal has been written upon the subject but it has not probed deeply 
enough into the nature of the Christian truth which is to be communi- 
cated, or into the peculiar problems associated with the genesis and na- 
ture of Christian faith through which that truth is known. 

Dr. Kraemer is well qualified to deal with the subject. He has been 
a translator of the Bible, a missionary in Indonesia, a professor in Leyden 
University, the Director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, and a vis- 
iting lecturer in a number of educational institutions. Besides, he is a 
layman who has not been conditioned by the professional jargon and 
attitude of the specialist. 

Dr. Kraemer discusses the Biblical perspective of communication; com- 
munication in the history of the Church; the psychological, sociological, 
and cultural factors in communication; the breakdown of communica- 
tion; and the restoration of communication. 

Because Kraemer regards the Christian message as unique in character, 
he discusses the relation of communication to the Biblical perspective. 
God desires communication between himself and man. A distinction, 
however, must be made between “communication of” and “communica- 
tion between.” We have had too much emphasis upon “verbal” com- 
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munication of the message without concern for that deeper communica- 
tion between God and man and man and man. Communication of the 
message is thwarted because of our distorted relations with God and the 
neighbor. Only a re-creation of life can restore communication. Com- 
munication is not dependent on human ability or experience alone; the 
Holy Spirit is the decisive factor in communicating the unique Biblical 
Word. And in spite of our best efforts, communication often fails. 

The history of the Christian Church reveals various methods of com- 
municating the Christian faith. The “uncommunicable character of the 
message,” which nevertheless is meant to be proclaimed loudly and gladly 
in a history-transcending Church, which nevertheless has to take on a 
body in this historical world, is the perennial, insoluble tension in which 
the Church has to live. Kraemer illustrates the problem by referring to 
the early Church communicating the Gospel (mostly through “the lan- 
guage of love in power and act’), to the situation after Constantine, to 
the “Christianization” of England, to the medieval doctrinal formulation, 
to the treatment of heretics, and to the missionary approach to India and 
China. In all of these illustrations, Kraemer discovers a loss of under- 
standing of what is really to be communicated, and hence how communi- 
cation must take place. He concludes that both orthodoxy and liberal- 
ism are guilty of the same failure. The fourth chapter is devoted to the 
development of the chasm between the Christian message and the modern 
world which simply cannot be bridged by scientific techniques of com- 
munication or the creation of a new language. The first tries to build 
lines of communication superficially and manipulatively; the second 
works on the surface since a common language presupposes a community. 
Kraemer discusses the causes of this breakdown of communication, and 
regards secularism as a rebuke to the Church, calling it back to its message 
for the concrete world and all its relationships. Kraemer provides a 
penetrating evaluation of Bultmann’s contribution to the communica- 
tion of the essence of the Gospel by attempting to make the Christian 
message existentially meaningful to modern man who has difficulty with 
its Biblical framework. The great Biblical realities must and can be 
made relevant to this age by translation, difficult as that may be. Citing 
Bonhoeffer, Kraemer agrees that the modern world is religionless—but 
alertly adult—and that the Church must speak about its religious message 
through religionless language. 

As for restoring communication, one must first recognize the Babel of 
confusion that exists about it. Older methods of evangelism do not seem 
to Kraemer to be effectively reaching the deeper levels of modern life. 
While recognizing their relative results, the remedy is not in inventing 
new methods, but rather in having the whole Church “rethink its being, 
structures, service and place in the world.” There is more to evangelism 
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than the proclamation of the kerygma; there are different levels of com- 
munication. Ways and means must be found for the Church to break 
through its bourgeois class nature into the life of mankind. Hoekendyk 
proposes that the Church try to reach the new “fourth type” of man, that 
is, the post-modern man. The Church will have to desist from living 
only in the security of its heritage and institutions, and live and work by 
and in faith, no matter what happens to the institution. This means 
that the Church must live the adventurous life of witness, fellowship, and 
loving service. Only in this way can the Word-in-fellowship-action help 
the Church overcome its imprisonment in its outmoded cultural patterns 
and become the free messenger of the Word. In this way, the language 
of the Church will become a real means of communication. Its apolo- 
getics will be both proclamation and clarification of the message. Its 
declarations will have relevance. Its heritage will remain the same, but 
its translation of it will be vitally related to the life situations of “every 
man in every time.” Its unique “style of life” will be an essential part 
of the communication of the Christian faith. 

The reader of this book will be confronted with the profound and 
complex aspects of communicating the Christian faith, and introduced 
to authors like Mehl, Ellul, Jaspers, Bultmann, Gusdorf, and others who 
are wrestling with the problem. He may come away with a sense of 
frustration because the business of preaching or teaching the Christian 
faith seems so impossible. The Christian message is so unique, the 
Church so secularized, and the cultural situation so inimical to religious 
awareness, that no matter what one does, it is either ineffective, irrele- 
vant, or irreverent. As is the case with so many analytical books, this 
one is mighty in diagnosis, but weak on positive guidance. It is an ex- 
cellent book to disillusion the naive and to humble the strong. A clos- 
ing chapter could have been added on current experiments which are 
being made across the world to bring about that creative encounter be- 
tween the Word and the world which is resulting in the beginnings of 
a renewal of the Church. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE THEOLOGY oF CALviN, by Wilhelm Niesel, Translated by Harold 
Knight. 254 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1956. $4.00. 


During the winter semester of 1932-33 a young German scholar, Wil- 
helm Niesel, lectured on the theology of Calvin at the theological school 
in Elberfeld. The lecturer was known, at least by reputation, since he 
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had published in 1930 his Calvins Lehre von Abendmahl. The Eberfeld 
lectures enhanced the stature of Niesel, for they formed the basis of a 
book published in 1938 under the title Die Theologie Calvins. Eighteen 
years later, after a slight revision of the German text, the work was made 
available to English readers. ‘This is the book we have at hand. 

Niesel is competent to write on the theology of Calvin. Prior to the 
publication of Die Theologie Calvins Niesel had been engaged with Peter 
Barth in editing the five volume Calvini Opera Selecta, a critical edition 
of some of Calvin’s French and Latin works. The research involved in 
this project amply fitted Niesel for the task of writing on Calvin’s the- 
ology. This book, then, represents the work of an authority on the 
thought of the reformer. 

The title of the book is precise. The volume is not merely the 
theology of the Institutes, which in itself would have been a valuable 
contribution to theological thought; it also deals with the Reformer’s 
theological ideas scattered throughout his sermons, prefaces, letters, and 
commentaries. On the basis of an analysis of this source material Niesel 
expounds Calvin’s theology, following the order of the topics established 
by the reformer himself in his Institutes. The exposition is preceded 
by a chapter which surveys the state of critical Calvin studies up until 
1938, with special reference to the question of structure. (A paragraph 
has been added which mentions a few works published after the German 
edition.) The final segment of the book gives the author’s thesis con- 
cerning the disputed question of the structural organization of Calvin’s 
theology. 

It is beyond the purpose of this reviewer to outline the contents of the 
book. Niesel’s aim was “the task of extracting the kernel of the various 
doctrines of Calvin” (p. 157), and he has done this effectively. It is in- 
teresting to read the verdict of this eminent Calvin scholar on some of 
the perennial points of controversy. He is quite clear that Calvin did 
not teach the literal inerrancy of the Bible (p. 31). He also affirms that 
the doctrine of election does not have any intrinsic significance for Cal- 
vin’s theology in the sense that other doctrines stem from it. It is rather 
the ground for the reformer’s doctrine of soteriology (cf. p. 168). More- 
over, he maintains that any legalism which is read in Calvin is read back 
into him (cf. p. 143). As Niesel reads Calvin “we are not challenged to 
realize moral ideals but to surrender ourselves to the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ” (p. 143). 

It is refreshing to read again Calvin’s Catholic concept of the Church 
and the sacraments. ‘The Church is essentially a eucharistic fellowship” 
(p. 212). “By the symbols of bread and wine the real presence of Christ 
is conveyed to us . . . they are the instruments and organs by which the 
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Lord gives us his Body and Blood” (p. 218). Calvin’s conclusion is clear: 
Holy Communion should be celebrated at least once a week. 

But if only the above were mentioned we would have missed com- 
pletely the thrust of Niesel’s thesis. He begins his book with a question: 
namely, What is the basis for a systematic exposition of Calvin’s method 
and type of thought? His answer, after a thorough investigation of the 
reformer’s thought, is—Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ, viewed from the 
traditional point of view, Calvin sees the clue to the meaning of the 
Church, the Bible, the sacraments, and the life of a Christian man. 

The translation was exceptionally well done by Harold Knight. The 
English text is easy to read, at least after the first chapter. There were, 
however, a few instances when this reviewer found it necessary to consult 
the original in order to grasp the author’s meaning. For example, what 
does Knight mean by “In the argument of Bauke he desiderates especially 


any psychological motivation . . .” (p. 12)? “Desiderates” is hardly the 
best translation of bemangeln. Again, the sentence, “The latter is not 
found in the first Latin edition of the Institutes . . .” (p. 23), is ambigu- 


ous. The original is clear. Niesel wrote: “This introduction is not 
found in the first Latin edition of the Institutes.” Moreover, this re- 
viewer is not willing to allow that Calvin taught that “All sacred doctrine 
consists in . . . the knowledge of God and of ourselves” (p. 23), and he 
is not at all sure that Niesel intended to imply this by his use of “Die 
Summe,” the sum. There is a difference between “all” and “almost 
all.” Calvin has “Summa fere.” Finally, the reading, ‘““He (God) has 
declared his will to be our God” (p. 153), lacks the clarity of the original. 
Surely, “. . . bekundet hat, er wolle unser Gott sein” means that God 
has declared that he wills to be our God. Niesel is not suggesting that 
we should make an idol of God’s will. 

There is another problem related to the translation which stands in a 
category of its own. It is the instance where Knight has been so faithful 
to the original that he has slightly distorted the meaning. On page one 
hundred and ten the statement is made, ‘Thus, for example, in one of 
the most recent works on Calvin. . . .” This work is given in the foot- 
note as “E. Miilhaupt, Die Predigt Calvins.” Now Miilhaupt’s book was 
published in 1931. It is, therefore, hardly the most recent book on Cal- 
vin. It was, of course, when Niesel first wrote the words quoted above. 
The translator would have helped his readers, and would not have per- 
verted Niesel’s meaning, if he had re-phrased this sentence. 

The book has an ample and excellent bibliography which is footnoted 
at the beginning of most of the chapters. This enhances the value of the 
book for those who wish to continue their research. I say “research” be- 
cause the bibliography, except for two books, is in foreign languages. It 
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is unfortunate that except for a few notable books the bibliography has 
not been brought up to date. Calvin research has continued since 1938 
both in the United States and Great Britain as well as on the Continent. 

The footnotes are extensive, complete, and most useful—for those schol- 
ars who have sets of the Corpus Reformatorum and Calvini Opera Selecta 
at hand. But surely the translation was not made for such men. It was 
undoubtedly undertaken for the busy clergyman and theologically ori- 
entated layman. For such people the footnotes are, on the whole, use- 
less. ‘The work would have been of much greater value to “the common 
man,” if the multitudinous references to “CR” and “OS” had been ac- 
companied, wherever possible, by indications to English translations. 
(And many of Calvin’s works in English translation have been reprinted.) 
An attempt has been made to clarify some of the above symbols when 
they refer to the Jnstitutes, but unfortunately this has been done in a 
rather haphazard manner. One example will suffice. Where the orig- 
inal has “OS3, 437, 3 . . . OS3, 437, 15” the English text has “OS3, 437, 
3... In. II, 12,1” (p. 111). The first reference is unintelligible to the 
ordinary reader, unless he has available a set of Calvini Opera Selecta. 
The second is helpful, since it indicates the source. One cannot help 
but wonder, however, why the second reference was made intelligible 
and the first was not, especially in view of the fact that both symbols re- 
fer to the same section in the Institutes. 

But one does not have to read the footnotes to enjoy a book. And 
anyone who reads this book will find his time and effort well spent. He 
will probably discern a new picture of Calvin. He will realize that the 
reformer has much to say to our contemporary situation in church and 
state, in theology and ethics. But above all, anyone who reads this book 
will meet Jesus Christ. And if this encounter takes place, the work of 
Calvin, Niesel, and Knight will not have been in vain. 

WALTER G. Harps 
Cathedral Church of the Incarnation 
Baltimore, Maryland 


CHRISTOLOGY AND MYTH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Geraint Vaughan 
Jones. 295 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. $4.50. 


Bultmann’s call for demythologizing the New Testament, while seldom 
heeded in the sense the Marburg professor intended it, has, nevertheless, 
been most effective in the realm of Protestant theology. It has stimu- 
lated research into the question, What realities are actually meant by 
the New Testament statements concerning Jesus Christ? The terms 
of orthodox Christology have more or less degenerated into mere forms. 
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Bultmann’s demythologizing was a legitimate reaction against that de- 
velopment in that it offered new contents for the empty shells. In this 
volume a pastor in Glasgow, known to some already by his book on 
Democracy and Civilization, wrestles courageously with the problem raised 
by Bultmann. 

He starts with a critical appraisal of modern attempts to translate 
the mythical terms of New Testament Christology into non-mythical 
language. What actually is Christ’s relation to space? His “presence” 
in the Church points to a connection with the believers which is more 
than a merely ideal one yet which also transcends a purely spatial 
existence. Dr. Jones seems to tend towards such interpretations as 
Karl Heim’s view that Christ belongs to the “suprapolar space’ of 
theoretical physics, and he shows appreciation for L. Thornton’s advocacy 
of a supra-organic existence of Christ. The author realizes, however, 
that these attempts to utilize the categories of modern scientific theory 
for Christian apologetics do not go far enough. Above all, they do not 
do justice to Christ’s Lordship, which, according to this book, is the 
center of the Christian message. 

This consideration leads to the problem of Christ’s place in time. 
First of all, what is his relationship to the rest of mankind? A. T. 
Cadoux’ ingenious suggestion that Christ should be considered in 
terms of human evolution, as its culmination, suffers from the fact that 
historical and biological experience offers no evidence that the whole 
race is advancing in that direction. Furthermore, the New Testament 
writers were aware of a uniqueness of Jesus which could be described 
only in mythological terms. But according to our author we have to 
reject the idea of Christ’s pre-existence as an unacceptable mythical view. 
Christ’s Lordship consists in the fact that he was chosen by God “into 
Sonship.” Similarly, then, the idea of his mediatorship in the work of 
Creation is not to be interpreted in mythological terms, but rather as 
meaning that the man Jesus reveals the true nature of God the Creator. 
Finally the story of the Virgin Birth is to be understood as a symbol of 
the detachment which Jesus shows in so many of his actions and which 
indicates his numinous quality. This in turn implies the promise that 
man’s longing for immortality will not be in vain, when we follow him. 

More than anywhere else, the Lordship of Jesus manifests itself in 
the realm of values. Dr. Jones takes Bultmann vigorously to task for 
not taking seriously the reality of evil in this world. Here the author 
agrees with Heidegger’s pessimistic interpretation of human existence. 
It is not sin or the Devil so much as nothingness that threatens us. 
In this world, human personality can be perverted and dislocated. 
But in this predicament the power of Christ is brought to light. His 
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Cross shows how agape transcends evil. To go beyond this statement, 
however, and to speak of Christ’s triumph over evil would in the 
author’s opinion be unrealistic; and the idea that Christ had saved the 
whole of mankind is equally rejected. Only those who participate 
in Christ’s Cross by means of personal commitment will be saved. 

The last part of the book deals with the epistemology of mythical 
thinking. In accordance with the psychology of C. G. Jung and some 
modern philosophers, Dr. Jones holds that there can be no human 
thinking concerning the whole of experience except by adopting mythi- 
cal archetypes. While mythology, that is, a mentality in which the 
mythical patterns are ascribed empirical reality, is stricitly rejected, 
the author insists that Bultmann was mistaken in identifying myth and 
mythology. The New Testament thinking, though growing up with- 
in a mythical world-view and using some of its terms, does not espouse 
the mythological religion of the Hellenistic world. Bultmann, in the 
opinion of our author, is also mistaken in interpreting the mythical 
terms of the New Testament as means of the Christian understanding 
of personal existence, in which case demythologizing would not affect 
the message itself. Rather the New Testament points away from the 
believing individual to the Kyrios, apart from whom existence in this 
world would make no sense. Thus it is incumbent upon the exegete 
to search for the kernel of numinous reality in the mythological shell. 

This is a book filled wth bold and incisive thoughts and a wealth of 
original ideas. One wonders, nevertheless, whether the author's ex- 
cellent epistemological approach has not been thwarted by his reluctance 
to make more than the absolutely necessary concession to the ontology 
of the New Testament. The problem of Bible and myth rests ulti- 
mately on the answer to the question, How far were the Biblical writers 
right in speaking of ‘‘mythical” realities? Are we entitled to hold with 
Dr. Jones that we are the supreme authority in answering that question? 
Would not a more appropriate procedure be one in which starting 
from the “mythical” statements of the New Testament one would ex- 
amine critically the ontology of our modern positivism? ‘The very 
circumstance that man’s thinking cannot dispense with mythical arche- 
types points to the fact that reality extends far beyond the realm as- 
signed to it by both modern scientists and modern poets. 


Otto A. PIPER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE SERVANT OF Gop, by W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias. 120 pp. Naper- 
ville, Illinois, Alec R. Allenson, 1957. $2.25. (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 20.) 


The familiar problem of the interpretation of the Servant of God has 
been dealt with in recent years by numbers of prominent scholars espe- 
cially in relationship to the figure of the Suffering Servant in II Isaiah; 
and, as H. H. Rowley remarked a few years ago, it cannot be said ‘“‘that 
we are any nearer to a consensus of opinion today than we have ever been 
since the era of critical scholarship opened” (The Servant of the Lord, 
London, 1952, p. 3). Most recently to English readers, in opposition to 
some major interpretive schemes, Mowinckel identifies the servant of the 
Songs of II Isaiah as “a prophet from the same circle as the author of the 
Songs” who “lived some time after Deutero-Isaiah; where, we cannot say; 
presumably in Palestine” (He That Cometh, Abingdon, 1957, p. 250). 

The Servant of God by Zimmerli and Jeremias does not settle all of 
the problems of the interpretation of the figure in II Isaiah although 
Zimmerli, in concluding his first essay, deals briefly (in about ten pages, 
see pp. 23-34) with that specific expression of the term “servant” and 
concludes (in this agreeing with Mowinckel) that the servant is the 
prophet-type rather than the Messiah-King type and that in the Songs 
“something of the mission of Deutero-Isaiah has been reflected, and there 
receives an interpretation which transcends the framework of his life 
and dares by faith to attain an ultimate insight” (p. 26). The great 
value of this little study lies in the fact the term “servant of God” is 
carefully considered in the full context not only of the Bible but of 
“inter-Biblical” Judaism as well. 

The study includes four essays. The first, by Zimmerli, categorizes 
the non-religious use of the title “servant” (‘ebed) in the Old Testament 
(the slave; in the service of the king; as a description of political submis- 
sion; as a humble self-description; and as applied to the sanctuary serv- 
ants) and then turns to the phrase “the servant of Yahweh” in its par- 
ticular religious application (as the humble self-description of the pious 
in the presence of his God; “servants of Yahweh” in the plural as denot- 
ing the pious; the phrase in the singular as a description of Israel; as a 
title for specially distinguished figures; and as employed by II Isaiah). 
The second essay, also by Zimmerli, considers Septuagint translations of 
the word “servant” with final attention to “servant of Yahweh” passages 
in II Isaiah. 

The third and fourth essays are by Jeremias. In one he examines the 
phrase in Judaism after the time of the Septuagint: he finds the double 
meaning, the child of God and the servant of God; he calls attention to 
the persistence of the particular religious usage of the term from the Old 
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Testament; and he considers the major interpretations of the servant- 
passages in II Isaiah in Hellenistic and Palestinian Judaism. 

In the final essay of the study, Jeremias turns to the New Testament 
and examines the phrase, the servant of God, as a title for Jesus and then 
considers the Christological interpretations of the servant-passages of II 
Isaiah. He concludes with an address to the question, “Can Jesus have 
known Himself to be the Servant of God?” His own answer (p. 104): 
“Jesus only allowed himself to be known as the servant in his esoteric 
and not in his public preaching. Only to his disciples did he unveil the 
mystery that he viewed the fulfilment of Isa. 53 as his God-appointed 
task, and to them alone did he interpret his death as a vicarious dying 
for the countless multitude of those who lay under the judgement of 
God.” 

B. D. NAPIER 
Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Tue CALL OF THE MINARET, by Kenneth Cragg. 376 pp. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. $6.25. 


This book is as opportune as it is important. More than thirteen 
centuries have elapsed since Muhammad came with his message that 
men should submit themselves to the one true God, and during those 
centuries Christians and Muslims have become utterly estranged. Now 
at last there are signs that the tide has turned. Following a confer- 
ence of represeni: tive scholars of the two faiths in Lebanon, a second 
symposium was heid at Princeton in 1954, and this is to be followed 
by a third meeting at Lahore in the new year. Thus it is clear that 
some Christians and Muslims believe that it is important that they 
should endeavor to understand what it is that divides them and try 
to clear away ancient misunderstandings. 

In the west there are many scholars, diplomats, business men, and 
others who, in varying degrees, have considerable knowledge of the 
teachings of Islam; but there is a dearth of books which make a serious 
attempt to assess the spiritual values of Islam and to interpret sympa- 
thetically its fundamental truths. 

Dr. Cragg’s book will be found invaluable in helping all those who 
seek to replace agelong suspicion and dislike by understanding sympa- 
thy and, where possible, cooperation. He has adopted an original and 
fruitful method of approach. Taking the muezzin’s words in the call 
to prayer as the text of his chapters in the first half of the book, he 
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adopts the novel position of one who holds that the muezzin has a 
message for Christians as well as Muslims. Thus he begins with the 
assertion “There is no god but God” which all deists and theists accept, 
and he goes on to discuss Muslim teaching about the attributes of God. 
The next chapter, based on the words “I bear witness that Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God,” provokes a discussion on the spiritual experi- 
ences of Muhammad and an account of his political achievements with- 
out references to flaws in his character which have been pointed out— 
sometimes with little justification—by most early writers. He rightly 
points out that the Koran is the standing witness to Muhammad’s ap- 
prehension of God. The third clause “Come to prayer” introduces us to 
the central point of Muslim worship, the call to prayer five times a day 
when the worshipper must prostrate himself with forehead to the ground. 
“The face, the proudest thing in man, comes into contact with the dust, 
the lowest thing in nature. The physical thus embodies and ex- 
presses the spiritual.” 

In the cry “Come to the Good” Dr. Cragg sees a call to strive for the 
welfare of Muslims, a welfare to be achieved within the Muslim order. 
At once the question of Muslim ethics arises, and it would have been 
helpful if the author could have devoted more space to Muslim ethics 
proper as distinct from those duties which the Law prescribes, such as 
almsgiving and so on. In general it may be said that Dr. Cragg has 
given us a picture of Islam as it should be rather than Islam as it is, 
but after all religions should and must be judged by the sublimity of 
their teaching, not by the inadequate response of their devotees. 

In the second half of the book the author comes to grips with the 
problem of how to establish reciprocal understanding between Muslims 
and Christians and how to find areas of spiritual communication. “Not 
to care about Islam would be not to care about Christ.” Dr. Cragg is 
not blind to the enormous difficulties in the way of understanding. In 
the Arab world the existence of the Israeli state casts a shadow over east- 
west relations. To the Arabs the British and Americans have been guilty 
of a monstrous injustice in robbing the Palestinian Arabs of their country 
and in setting up an alien community and religion in their midst. But 
above and beyond all this, Muslims are convinced that historically Chris- 
tianity has been tried and found wanting. Just as Christians believe that 
the Church is heir to all that is good and true in the worship of the Syna- 
gogue, so Muslims believe that they are heirs of ail that is of spiritual 
value in Christianity. They believe that Christians distorted the message 
of Jesus and that Islam was sent by God to re-establish the true faith. 

The author has studied the writings of contemporary Muslim writers 
on Christianity, some of whom see it as a temporary makeshift in the 
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interregnum between Judaism and Islam. He gives a short and lucid 
account of the Ahmadiya heresy which seeks to widen the gap between 
Christianity and Islam by undermining the character of Jesus and even 
goes so far as to deny his ascension which the Koran explicitly records. 
It might be added that despite the considerable expansion of the Ahma- 
diya heresy in Asia and Africa, it is condemned by orthodox Muslims.) 
Some Muslim writers show deep reverence for Jesus as a prophet and a 
teacher, but deny that the crucifixion and resurrection are historical, 
and so rob Christianity of its gospel of redeeming love. Obstacles in 
the path of Christian missionaries are truly appalling, but Dr. Cragg 
has the faith that can move mountains. ‘We, who in our generation, 
listen to the call of the minaret, may hear it most compellingly from 
the muezzin over Gethsemane. There we shall best understand where- 
with we must answer—and how—and why.” 

This is a book in which sound learning and true piety are felicitously 
met hand in hand. 

ALFRED GUILLAUME 

Clifton Hampden 
Abingdon, Berkshire, England 


REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM IN Mip-NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERICA, 
by Timothy L. Smith. 253 pp. New York, Abingdon Press, 1957. 
$4.00. 


Timothy L. Smith adds another chapter to the story of revivalism 
in America and amplifies studies recently published of this period 
such as John R. Bodo’s The Protestant Clergy and Public Issues, 1812- 
1848, Charles C. Cole’s The Social Ideas of the Northern Evangelists, 
1826-1860, Whitney R. Cross’ The Burned-over District, and Charles A. 
Johnson’s The Frontier Camp Meeting. The author has both academic 
standing, having studied under historian Arthur M. Schlesinger and 
having won his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1955, and Christian commit- 
ment, being a clergyman of the Church of the Nazarene and a pastor in 
Boulder, Colorado. Consequently, he admits a sympathetic affection for 
the tradition he explores, and yet attempts to keep his heart from cloud- 
ing his head in the analysis of sources. He has done this so well that 
twelve chapters comprise the Frank S. and Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize 
Essay for 1955 of The American Society of Church History. 

Smith’s basic thesis, which summarizes the importance of this ex- 
ploration into a movement of Christian faith and life in America, is 
that “revival measures and perfectionist aspiration flourished increas- 
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ingly between 1840 and 1865 in all major denominations—particularly 
in the cities,” and that the evangelists involved prepared the way “both 
in theory and in practice for what later became known as the social 
gospel” (cf. pp. 8, 149). In the first nine chapters, he analyzes revival- 
ism and perfectionism among predominant Churches and clergymen, 
whom he categorizes as Revivalist Calvinists and Evangelical Arminianists; 
these groups were sympathetic to one another and inspired the crusade 
for “humanitarian reform at every stage.” He maintains that the re- 
surgence of revivalism resulted in the replacement of a dominating clergy 
with an expanded lay participation and control, of a dogmatic zeal with 
ethical concern in preaching and writing, of dogmatic Calvinism with 
Arminian theology, the development of a spirit of interdenominational 
brotherhood, and the hunger for holiness manifested in the growth of 
perfectionist movements among Oberlinites and Methodists. In the 
last five chapters, he presents concrete evidence for an “evangelical ex- 
planation of the origins of the social gospel.” Mid-century evangelical- 
ism, he finds, contributed an emphasis on the personal dedication of 
person and resources to the wishes of God, the call for more vigorous 
piety, the stress on divine immanence, and the love of God and man 
as the chief fruit of evangelical experience. He relates these to the 
Christian care of the poor in an infant industrial economy and to the 
dilemmas of a “ spiritual warfare” against the scourge of Negro slavery. 
He concludes with the suggestion that perfectionism and revivalism 
become socially volatile when combined with a doctrine of Christ’s 
“imminent conquest of the earth” and that in the postwar period this 
predominant evangelical ideology of post-millennialism merged with- 
out a break into what became the social gospel. 

In considering this book we must take into account the theological 
and sociological sensitivity and suggestiveness with which the author 
shows how numerous and how influential in humanitarian causes were 
the evangelicals for whom some kind of revival technique was “the 
cutting edge.” According to the thesis, however, we must also evaluate 
it in terms of a movement which crystallized later in the social gospel. 
At this point, the book’s thesis is not new for it has been intimated, 
although not thoroughly documented, by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft in The 
Background of the Social Gospel in America. The book raises a basic 
question: What is the social gospel movement? Can we characterize 
it as a distinctive movement, and can we mark its influence as different 
from the social impact of the Churches before the Civil War? Those 
who laid claim to the evangelical and revivalistic tradition thought 
there was a difference and, drawing on the tradition for support, they 
debated the difference among themselves. To be sure, Congrega- 
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tionalist Josiah Strong looked for The Next Great Awakening (1902) 
to be a social awakening and Baptist Walter Rauschenbusch considered 
his labors for social legislation the work of an evangelist, but Methodist 
W. A. Candler attacked any substitute for individualistic responsi- 
bility in Great Revivals and the Great Republic (1904), while Presby- 
terian gymnast Billy Sunday hooted the social gospel as sacrilegious 
un-Americanism. The book helps us to see the formation of many 
characteristics of the movement. However, the group categories are 
not sufficient nor the analyses adequate to help us understand what 
may be the distinguishing marks of the social gospel and the bifur- 
cation of a common tradition over the social dilemmas of industrial- 
ized America. 

Be this as it may, out of vast, vital, and previously untapped sources 
of the history of the Churches in America, Timothy L. Smith gives 
us an illuminating study of why we are what we are, chronologically 
later than Bodo’s, more comprehensive in the selection of individual 
clergymen discussed than Cole’s, more cosmopolitan in dealing with 
urban centers than Cross’, and more catholic than Johnson’s treat- 
ment of the Methodist camp meeting. Furthermore, he contributes 
valuable equipment in a “Critical Essay on the Sources of Informa- 
tion” to help us carry on a conversation with him about this matter. 
We are indebted to him. 

James H. SMYLIE 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CHRISTIAN PERSONAL Etnics, by Car] F. H. Henry. 615 pp. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. $6.95. 


If, as William Hordern suggests, we are witnessing a revival of funda- 
mentalist scholarship, it is because of books like this latest of Carl F. H. 
Henry. Henry takes his stand squarely in the middle of an orthodoxy 
of the Reformed type. Firmly planted on this ground, he takes on all 
comers with considerable dialectical skill as he illumines the foundations, 
sanctions, motivations, and rewards of a Biblically-grounded ethic. This 
is a scholarly, workmanlike job. 

The first hundred and forty pages of the book are devoted to a wide- 
ranging historical analysis of philosophical ethics, covering naturalism, 
idealism, and existentialism. Henry thinks there is a positive relation 
between Christian ethics and philosophical ethics through the imago; 
but philosophical ethics is an “ethics of revolt.” 
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Much of the rest of the book is an energetic defense of the thesis that 
the will of God as given in creation, Old Testament, Sermon on the 
Mount, and New Testament Epistles is basically all of one piece. No 
dichotomy can be drawn between law and love. “Love is a requirement 
of the Law, not an alternative to it.” Love empowers; it does not annul. 
Legalism arises only when commandments are not obeyed in a loving 
spirit. 

It is clear that Henry is no lover of contextualism (the term itself never 
occurs), that amorphous apology for a vertebrate ethic. His thrusts here 
are timely. But Henry’s attack on those who are neither contextualists 
on the one hand nor of Henry’s persuasion on the other is somewhat un- 
satisfactory. He appears to feel that all are crypto-contextualists! Thus 
while Paul Lehmann finds Brunner too legalistic, Henry sees him hope- 
lessly norm-less. Indeed it is not until page 357 and several previous ref- 
erences that the author acknowledges briefly that Brunner does have some 
standards to offer beyond mere unanticipated here-and-now obedience. 
But he immediately dismisses this facet of Brunner’s thought as contra- 
dictory. 

Henry assumes that it is a dislike of propositional revelation which 
prompts his opponents to say that Biblical laws and principles are some- 
thing less than absolutely authoritative. Certainly this is part of the 
picture. But it seems to me that even on Henry’s view of Scripture the 
problem would still remain. Quite aside from the inability of a prin- 
ciple to anticipate life’s complexities, the exact meaning of a command- 
ment remains unclear. Would euthanasia under government safeguards 
be killing? Is the physician dishonest who withholds some of the truth? 
Would it be legitimate to lie to a gun-toting maniac stalking his victim? 
And do these dilemmas not illustrate the truth that in Biblical ethics 
persons are more important than principles and that Romans 13: 8-10 
is an effort to suggest that all the listed laws are guide lines (authoritative 
but conceivably exceptionable) for helping us to spell out what they can- 
not spell out completely, namely, neighbor-love? ‘These are old ques- 
tions and no doubt Henry has thought of them. Apparently he takes 
the position that devotion to principle and devotion to neighbor can 
never conflict—a highly dubious position. 

With such a wide sweep of materials, occasional minor lapses are 
not surprising. For instance, the Christians did not coin the word 
agape, Trench—who is his nineteenth century reference—notwithstand- 
ing; Kierkegaard did take account of the Holy Spirit (see For Self- 
Examination); the Stoics were not “unfamiliar with prayer and thanks- 
giving” (see Epictetus, Bk. I, Ch. xvi; M. Aurelius, IX.40). 

The book is too long, has too many quotations, is somewhat repetitious, 
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and is a bit heavy in style. But for all that it is a notable, important 

work. A triple index of persons, subjects, and Scripture passages is most 

helpful. It would be ungenerous to point out that the very good bibli- 

ography lacks a significant work or two, for example, Bonhoeffer’s Ethics. 
CULBERT G. RUTENBER 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


FAITH HEALING AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 216 
pp. Richmond, John Knox Press, 1956. $3.50. 


Written for laymen, and taking their questions not only seriously but 
exactly the way they are asked by them, this book fulfills its author’s 
stated purpose in a clear and clean-cut fashion. It divides its contents 
into four parts. In Part One, it makes a helpful distinction between the 
fact that faith healing is indeed a possibility which the New Testament 
leaves open even for our times and the fact that some people may abuse 
hypnotic or suggestive power over other human beings by making faith 
healing their personal prerogative apart from the context into which 
healing and health are put in the total message of the New Testament. 
In Part Two, this distinction is carried further, to the problem of decid- 
ing whether in a given case of sickness medical help should be secured 
or whether one should rely on the spiritual power which is available to 
us where our faith relates itself obediently to the still living and acting 
God. In Part Three, the question of the relationship of the total will 
of God to the specific problem of health is divided into three aspects, 
namely: the relationship between sickness and sin, between sickness and 
the satanic power, and finally the question of whether God actually wills 
perfect health for everyone. The fourth part of the book attempts a 
Christian definition of health, including the province of prayer and faith 
in its discussion. ‘Thereupon, the author asks what the Church can do 
to promote good health. 

Unquestionably the author has done good, solid groundwork in 
Biblical as well as theological studies. He appears to be equally well 
equipped to discuss, in an unbiased evaluation, the phenomenon of 
modern faith healers. In view of this, it is all the more surprising that 
he is still able to put his findings and conclusions in such a simple and 
truly instructive language. 

So far; so good. If health were such a clear-cut issue as Dr. Boggs 
seems to suggest to us, no further word were needed. But unfortunately, 
the decisive contribution of modern psychosomatic medicine makes it 
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mandatory that even the most superficial and physiologically as well as 
therapeutically limited approach to the problem of health has to take 
into consideration the delicate interaction between the realms of the 
physical, emotional, and mental. Were there no such thing as mutual 
influence between the realm of the somatic and the emotional, the prob- 
lem of faith healing would never have come up to begin with—nor its 
pathological counterpart, the problem of hysteria. It is most significant 
that modern psychotherapy, advanced as it may be diagnostically and 
therapeutically, ‘is still fully at a loss when it comes to the definition of 
mental health, without which no embracing definition of health is pos- 
sible. For the total range of these questions, Dr. Boggs seems to have 
not even a passing consideration. Hence, from a medical point of view, 
this book was possible by presupposing a basic concept of health which 
is naive and overly simplified (although he never deals with the question 
of health, per se, except by implication). Such a concept can never be 
applicable in a concrete medical predicament. 

A similar deficiency has to be noted in his description of the Christian 
faith. As valuable and acceptable as all his different connotative re- 
marks concerning the Christian faith may be, it does not seem to occur 
to the author that in terms of health the really pressing problem of faith 
is the cleavage between the Biblical and systematic formulations of our 
Christian faith (the fides quae) and my own personal and unbroken trust 
relationship with God (the fides qua). It is just not sufficient to collect 
various positive statements about faith, synthesize them into a concept 
of faith, and then presuppose that the Christian human being will ap- 
propriate such faith without question or misgivings and thus realize and 
express its helpful and healing consequences. Since the author does not 
seem to be aware of the magnitude of the abyss in which man’s tragic 
rebellion against God has placed him—because of his deficient under- 
standing of sin—he is equally inadequate in appraising the work of the 
Holy Spirit in effecting the total renewal of man into fullness of life in 
God. Without such a basis, his discussion of the relationship between 
faith and health does not ever really get off the ground. 

The fact that the problem of man’s attaining good health is still so 
conspicuously in the center of the whole discussion makes one doubt 
whether Dr. Boggs has ever fully realized the impact of the words of 
Jesus: “Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be yours as weil.” Interestingly enough, an exegetically as well as 
theologically more potent consideration of this text could have led the 
author to be more relevant in his approach to the Christian faith as well 
as to be more aware of the most recent medical research, when he talks 
about the problem of faith and faith healing. 
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It is imperative that books should be written for the unsophisticated 
layman, and again it should be attested that this book does that to per- 
fection. Nevertheless, it is dangerous when the necessary limitations of 
such an approach are not clearly stated so that deeper searching laymen 
as well as experts in the fields of theology and medicine can recognize 
fundamental ideas and realize why they are stated so simply. It is in- 
deed to be hoped that in the near future a work may be written which 
will be more adequate in dealing with this subject and thus more worthy 
of recommendation to doubting laymen as well as suspicious physicians. 
Such a work must point out for them in the strongest possible terms the 
true character of the Christian faith, upon which the whole urgent prob- 
lem of physical and mental health can and should be discussed. 

Hans HOFMANN 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HEALING: HUMAN AND Diving, Edited by Simon Doniger. 254 pp. New 
York, Association Press, 1957. $3.50. 


Since increased interest is being evinced across the country in faith 
healing, Simon Doniger has come to our aid by compiling a most signifi- 
can collection of insightful papers. It is the “first of its kind’ because 
the contributors represent the interrelated fields of psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, pastoral psychology, and theology. These men provide an enrich- 
ing and nourishing feast for those pastors alerted by the challenge of 
healers and of lay curiosity in this phenomenon. 

This book is not intended to be exhaustive, but it explores the in- 
terdependence of theology and the psychological disciplines in a most 
unique and refreshing way. The contributors are able spokesmen for 
their specialties and attest to the new spirit of dependence that each has 
for the other. It is apparent that the men of science have been influ- 
enced by their theological nurture, and the theologians reflect a more 
comprehensive understanding of the field of science. The contributors 
address their remarks to the more basic and controversial questions be- 
ing asked about healing, human and divine. There is agreement by 
all that this phenomenon of healing, common to all disciplines, reveals 
“man’s search for health and wholeness.” 

The book consists of four sections, each discussing various aspects of 
healing by men representing the different disciplines. The first section 
is written by three men of science, representing psychoanalysis, psycho- 
somatic psychiatry, and clinical psychology. Dr. Booth is extremely 
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aware of the spiritual aspect of disease. The pastor may well read and 
reflect on Carl Rogers’ relationship counseling. 

The second section deals with the interrelationship of religion and 
psychiatry. Seward Hiltner writes the most brilliant evaluation of 
Freud’s attitudes toward religion. It will do more than any other article 
to bring in true focus the values of psychoanalysis. W. A. Horton writes 
from his long interest in theology and psychology and maintains that 
“psychology is one of the perennial sources of religious insight.” Ernest 
Bruder submits a very apt discussion of the areas of mutual concern of 
both minister and psychiatrist. 

Four theologians writing on prayer, as a healing source, concur in its 
universal efficacy. Harold De Wolf asserts that “the subjective value 
of prayer is dependent upon belief in objective efficacy.” Paul Johnson 
and George Albert Coe state that prayer serves to overcome man’s lone- 
liness and isolation by finding creative relationships and harmony within. 

The last section is probably the most significant. Spiritual healing is 
discussed by Paul Tillich, Cyril Richardson, Gotthard Booth, and Wayne 
Oates. ‘Tillich compares magic with spiritual healing; Richardson traces 
the historical validity of healing; Booth contends that medical treatment 
must consider the spiritual condition of man; and Wayne Oates demands 
that the minister develop methods of spiritual healing and square them 
with ethical and theological criteria by which to judge the soundness of 
these methods. 

The reader will discover this book to have many other incisive insights 
into healing. It will raise many questions, as Ear] Loomis does in the 
Introduction, but the reader will not have as many after reading it. This 
symposium will both satisfy one’s hunger and whet one’s appetite. The 
serious reader will appreciate the healing disciplines of science and have 
a profounder faith in God and the heritage of which he has become a part. 

Epwarp S. GOLDEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue EpisTLEs OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO PHILE- 
Mon, by C. F. D. Moule. 170 pp. New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. $3.75. 


This volume is the first in a new series, which is called “The Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament Commentary.” The General Editor of the 
series is the author of the present volume. He states that the new 
series will not neglect textual, linguistic, or historical questions, but 
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will devote special attention to “the theological and religious contents 
of the New Testament,” considered “in the setting of the life and wor- 
ship of Christian communities” (p. v). The commentary is based upon 
the Greek text; it cites textual evidence only when the issue is important; 
it notes honestly difficulties of translation and interpretation; it cites 
parallel expressions in other Greek writings, especially in the letters of 
Paul, to clarify important issues. In the notes and bibliography it 
calls attention to books and periodical articles helpful in the study of 
Colossians and Philemon. 

The Introduction deals first with the religious thought: Christ, The 
Church, Becoming a Christian, Prayer and Ethics. Questions of author- 
ship, date, situation, and text are then discussed. The key point on 
authorship is that Paul must have written Philemon, which carries with 
it that Paul wrote Colossians, or at least a letter to Colossae which was 
expanded into our present Colossians. (Moule is much less ready to 
say that Paul wrote Ephesians.) Rejecting Knox’s view that Philemon 
lived in Laodicea and that the “letter from Laodicea” of Col. 4:16 re- 
fers to our Philemon, as well as Goodspeed’s view that Philemon, 
Archippus, and Onesimus all lived at Laodicea, Moule holds, and I 
think rightly, that these men all lived at Colossae, so that both Colos- 
sians and the letter to Philemon went to Colossae. Col. 4:16 refers 
to some other letter. Paul probably wrote from Rome, although Moule 
feels the torce of the arguments that these letters were written from 
Ephesus. 

The errors which Paul attacks in Colossians show a strange com- 
bination of Jewish and non-Jewish elements. While the Colossian 
Church was mainly Gentile, there were many Jews in the Lycus Valley 
in Asia Minor, and such an amalgam of views was possible at Colossae. 
Paul was opposing “a kind of ‘theosophy’—in this instance, a ‘gnostic’ 
type of Judaism or a Jewish type of ‘gnosticism’” (p. 31). Moule 
points out that what we know of Essenism and learn from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls shows that Jewish elements and what would seem a priori 
non-Jewish elements could mingle even in Palestine in the first century. 

The commentary carefully outlines and explains Paul’s thought. It 
pays special attention to the great Christological passage in Col. 1:15-23, 
and to Paul’s apostolic role. It gives expanded discussion of key words, 
such as first-born, fullness, mystery, and knowledge. 

This is not a spectacular book. It carefully weighs possibilities and 
frankly faces difficulties. But a student of the New Testament who 
sits down with his Greek New Testament and works through Moule’s 
book will find it a good guide and a helpful aid in understanding what 
Paul wrote. One can question this or that interpretation, but it is hard 
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to find a point of protest on which Moule himself has not pointed out the 
possibility of difference. It is careful and discerning scholarship. 


FLoyp V. FILSON 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Ernst Wiirthwein, Translated by 
Peter R. Ackroyd. 173 pp. New York, Macmillan Company, 1957. 
$3.20. 


The subtitle of this book is ‘“‘An Introduction to Kittel-Kahle’s Biblia 
Hebraica.” This fact is important to bear in mind in weighing-the value 
of the book to the average minister. The author felt the need of writing 
it because so many, although able to read Hebrew, are unable to use 
profitably the wealth of textual material to be found in Biblia Hebraica. 

In view of the new interest among laymen in the text of the Bible, 
owing primarily to the appearance of the Revised Standard Version, and 
especially in view of the new interest among scholars in the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament due primarily to the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, this book is timely in helping to clarify various issues related to 
Old Testament textual criticism. 

At first glance it might appear that the book is simply a full explana- 
tion of the siglia listed in the Introduction to Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. 
But it is far more than that. The author has tried to explain as simply 
as possible what the main problems of Old Testament textual criticism 
are. He has succeeded to a large extent in compressing into small com- 
pass matters which are ‘very complex, without distorting the vital ele- 
ments. This is particularly true in his discussion of the text of the Sep- 
tuagint, a problem which all agree is very complicated. 

The book deals first with the Hebrew text itself. The work of the 
Massoretes is discussed, and a mediating position is adopted in regard to 
the importance of the Massoretic vowel-pointing. It is emphasized that 
the vocalization of the text was done more than a thousand years after 
Hebrew had ceased to be a living speech, which means that the authen- 
ticity of the pronunciation, as fixed by the Massoretes, could well be open 
to question. On the other hand, one of the results of the study of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is to show that some of the Massoretic forms which had 
previously been regarded as late innovations are now seen to be ancient. 
This section closes with a brief but enlightening explanation of the rela- 
tion of the Samaritan Pentateuch to the Hebrew text. 

The central part of the book is concerned with the various versions of 
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the Old Testament which are useful, if used judiciously, in helping to 
establish the correct Hebrew text. It is natural that the discussion of 
the Greek Old Testament, the Septuagint, should occupy the greater part 
of this section. For those who have been confused by the great varieties 
of Greek translations, recensions, and corrections of recensions, not to 
mention the confusing contribution of Origen’s Hexapla, this will be 
very helpful. The author also evaluates the different methods by which 
scholars have attempted to approach the problem of the text of the Sep- 
tuagint. He describes Lagarde’s method of segregating what he believed 
to be the three main recensions, in order to get back to a ‘“‘Proto-Septua- 
gint.” Then he shows how Kahle has disagreed with the concept of a 
“Proto-Septuagint” and holds to the view that almost from the beginning 
of the history of the Greek translation, there was not a single authoritative 
text, but several translations and revisions of translations. This does not 
mean that Lagarde’s method of attempting to segregate the primary re- 
censions is invalid, but that once that is accomplished, (so far as possible) 
the evidence must still be weighed in the light of multiple translations in 
the pre-Christian era. Kahle’s position is summed up in this quotation: 
“The task of scholarship here is not the reconstruction of the imaginary 
original text of this translation, or an approximation to it, but the care- 
ful collection and examination of all the fragments and traces of older 
forms of the Greek Bible which we can discover. Only thus can we be 
in a position to gain a true picture of the Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

The discussion of other versions is necessarily brief and simply touches 

upon some problems involved in establishing their own individual texts 
and their relative importance as witnesses to the Hebrew text. 
_ In a final chapter the author includes a short but valuable discussion 
on the aims and methods of textual criticism. He shows how the mate- 
rial in the footnotes of Biblia Hebraica are only pointers which must be 
used carefully in making a decision concerning a specific reading. He 
lists the witnesses in their order of importance, which should be useful 
to the beginner in this field. ‘Then he lays down some basic principles 
of textual criticism, applying them specifically to the Old Testament. If 
one is eager to learn how to handle the materials of Old Testament 
textual criticism, this chapter is a very good place to begin. 

The forty-one plates included, together with the text which describes 
them, occupy one half of the whole book and deserve special attention. 
The plates themselves are a very fine selection, helping to illustrate the 
development of the alphabet as well as the history of the text. ‘They are 
accompanied by not merely barren descriptions, but useful remarks con- 
cerning their importance and many interesting points in regard to textual 
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criticism. To give but one brief illustration—Plate 9 is an extract from 
the first Isaiah scroll and an original omission of about a dozen words 
has been filled in between the lines and in the left-hand margin by a 
later scribe in a poor script. The author shows how this omission was 
due, most probably, to homoeoteleuton, a type of scribal error which he 
has already explained in the chapter on textual criticism. Many other 
interesting and little-known features are described in relation to other 
plates. One might wish that the plates had been printed on a better 
quality paper, but probably this matter was weighed in relation to keep- 
ing the cost of the book within reason. The reproductivns are clear, 
notwithstanding, and adequately serve their purpose. 

DonaLp M. Davies 
Lincoln Theological Seminary 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


HEBREW Man, by Ludwig Koehler, Translated by Peter R. Ackroyd. 
160 pp. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1957. $2.50. 


In this little book Ludwig Koehler, retired professor of Old Testament 
and practical theology at the University of Zurich, Switzerland, describes 
in a popular vein how Hebrew man looked, lived, and thought. He 
traces his life from birth, when he received his name of special signifi- 
cance, through childhood, as he “grows up in the street among the 
adults,” watching their actions and helping them in numerous ways, 
until he entered into full manhood when he became a responsible mem- 
ber of the four great communities of Hebrew society—religion, marriage, 
law, and warfare. According to the author, Hebrew man was of medium 
height, slim and muscular, of ruddy or dark complexion, with dark, 
straight hair. The beauty and attraction of his helpmeet is set forth in 
detail in the Song of Songs. 

The average expectancy of life among the Hebrews was sixty years. 
The birth and death of man were shrouded in mystery. The abundance 
of words in the Bible and Semitic literature in general denoting deformi- 
ties of all kinds suggests that there were many physically handicapped 
people in the lands of the Near East. Hebrew man stood in dread of 
sickness, for he could do little about it, and he believed that it was sent 
upon him as a punishment from God. 

This discussion of the physical aspects of Hebrew man suffers seriously 
from the fact that the author seems to be unaware of the archeological 
discoveries of the last decades which have thrown much light on many 
of these problems. Excavations of the nineteenth century in Palestine 
seem to be the main source of his archeological information as found in 
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works of Sayce (1891), Macalister (1912) and Dalman (1901). In a foot- 
note on these nineteenth century excavations he says, ““The latest infor- 
mation, with valuable criticisms and discussions of the contexts, is to be 
found in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
especially by W. F. Albright” (p. 18). What the author means by this 
rather confusing statement is hard to determine. 

Chapters 6 and 7, which are entitled “How the Hebrew Thought,” 
are a compilation of all sorts of observations and reflections which have 
little to do with the subject. The appendix, “Justice in the Gate,” adds 
nothing new to our knowledge of legal procedures in the Old Testament. 

All in all, this is a disappointing book. It is certainly not representa- 
tive of the work of one of Europe’s great Old Testament scholars. 

CHARLES T, FRITSCH , 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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